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ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY AND 
HOLLAND ........ 


even as you carry it about. 


SLIGHT turn of the dial and in comes 
one of the Bzitish programmes—or 
one from Berlin, France, or Holland, as 

you wish! Wherever you place it—in any 
room, out of doors, or in the car—the Rees- 
Mace portable gives you perfect loud-speaker 
reception instantly. 


The Rees-Mace was the first portable wireless 
set manufactured and marketed in Great 
Britain, and to-day its beauty of tone makes 
it the inevitable choice of the connoisseur. 


The Rees-Mace is entirely self-contained; it 
needs no aerial, no earth wire, no outside con- 
nections or wires of any kind. It is fitted 
with the patented double-cone speaker—the 
centre cone designed to preduce the delicacy 
of the high notes; the outer cone to register 
the full power of the low notes. A test side 
by side with any other make of loud-speaker 
will prove the immense superiority of the 
double-cone principle. 


DEMONSTRATIONS are willingly given in 
the Rees-Mace Showrooms or in your office, 
your home or even in your car as you drive. 


Illustrated Catalogue “M” Post Free on request. 


REES-MACE 


Portable Wireless Set 


(Telephone: Mayfair 3758), 


And REES RADIO, 46 Rue Pierre Charron, Paris. 


REES-MACE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 39a Welbeck St., London, W.1. 
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Dsnnniniel ‘by The prerern 
CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL | 
WELFARE 


By JOHN BOWEN. 
3/6 net. 
EXTRACTS FROM PRESS REVIEWS: 
“Deserves a wide public.”—-Economic Review. 
“ An interesting study.’"—Edinburgh Evening News. : 
- * hard incisive logic, diamond on diamond i _ merits 
the attention of economists and social reformers.”’—Free Catholic. 
ao thought-provoking . . a readable hook expressing an 
original viewpoint.”——H'estern Mail. : < 
ot ig an honest effort to touch rock bottom in social welfare.” 
Yorkshire Observer. | 

“For a vigorous defence of competition in producing and distri- 
buting goods, Conditions of Social Welfare invites attention.” 
Nottingham Guardian. | 

| 

| 





“. . . a thoughtful little book, but his scheme assumes more 
social spirit than at present is apparent.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


LONDON: THE C.W. DANIEL CO., 46 Bernard Street, W.C. 1. 
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offers you rapid relief 
from even the most 
treacherous Cold 
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“Vapex” has one plan of campaign—the ex- 
termination of bacteria colonies throughout 
the whole of the respiratory system. It does 
this work quickly and effectively. The germ- 
destroying vapours surge through the passages 
of nose, throat, and lungs whenever “ Vapex” 
is inhaled from the handkerchief. Catarrh, 
colds and influenza lose their terrors when 
“Vapex” is put on guard. 
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Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- per bottle. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD.., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
V. 43 
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THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 





DAY £150 TO MAINTAIN 
AND TRAINING SHIP. 


NEED EVERY OUR HOMES 





Over 27,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


““ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Will YOU help us to give a chance to 27,000 more” 


WE NEED FUNDS NOW. 


£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our 
sirls’ Homes. 
£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 
£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the 
“ Arethusa”’ Training Ship. 
Patrons: Tuxtr Majesties THE KiNG AND QUEEN, 
H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
Fisip-Marsuart H.R.H, ‘Tue Duke or Connaucur. 
President: H.R.H, Tue Prince or Watts, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esg. 

Deputy Chairman: Lorpv Daryncrton. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa’’ Committee: 
Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 

Secretary: F. Brian Peviy, A.F.C. 

164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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GENTLEMEN 


WILL APPRECIATE 


A i iF ITS MANY 
OXFORD SHOE coop POINTS 


This splendid “ FIFE” Model is a-Shoe ef Out- 
standing Character,“and will strongly appeal to 
Gentlemen requiring a Smart Shoe of Fine 
Appearance embodying real Weather-resist- 
ing qualities. Eminently suitable for 
Town and General Wear. Uppers cut 

from Su Calf Skins selected for their 
Splendid Endurance. Beautifully 
Modelled on good fitting comfort- 

able lasts. Desiguted with plain 
stitched toe cap and sole of 

good walking substance 
guaranteed to wear. 


Order No. 212 Black 


Order No. 213 Brown 





























A DISCOUNT OF 1 
IN THE € off prices 
quoted will be allowed 
during the month of January, 
FULL CATALOGUE FREE 


A. T. HOGG (‘FIFE’) Ltd., 91, STRATHMIGLO, FIFE 


The Pioneers and Leaders of Boots-by-Post trade. 














WUSH, 


—asecret 

blend of 
rare 

tobaccos/! 


LAMBERT & BUTLER ‘s. 


MIXTURE 


SCOTT BLEND 
1/ d Per 


oz. 











ORIGINAL BLEND 


VYO!¢ 


* OZ. 
ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO.{OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LTD. 
WA.396 


£ 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


iS THE 
| LARGEST ASSURANCE 
— IN THE BRITISH 
AND TRANSACTS 
LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, MARINE 


end all other classes of General Insurance 


COMPANY 
EMPIRE — 








| CHIEF OFFICE HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 
FUNDS EXCEED_ - - - - £200,000,000 
| CLAIMS PAID EXCEED . . £280,000,000 
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: THE LIGHTING SYSTEM 
5 out as a bee »ved success for over ju years; thousands of fully 


eats Py clients testify to its merits. 

kk nomy and olicidaay combined with simplicity are its great advan- 
tages. Its brilliant and diffusive quality make it an ideal illuminant 
for any home. 

Lighting Plant of all sizes from 6 lights upwards supplied, and work 
carried out in any part of the ‘eountry, fully guaranteed. 

ull Particulars and Estimates Free. 
THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION, LTD. 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





PURPOSE 


QUARTERLY — SIXPENCE NET 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
JANUARY-MARCH, 1929. VOL. 1 No. 1 
WILL AND PURPOSE by Alan Porter: THE 
PURPOSE OF CIVILISATION by M.B., Oxon: 
THE PURPOSE OF ENGLAND by Philippe 
Mairet: PURPOSE AND RESPONSIBILITY by 
W. T. Symons: HAS NATURE A PURPOSE? 
by A. Rabagliati, M.A., M.D.: RESOLUTION 
by Dorothy M. Richardson 


LONDON : THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
46 BERNARD STREET, W.C. 1 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 





All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 


WRITE FOR 1928 BOILER 

CATALOGUE, WHICH IN. 

CLUDES ALL THE LATEST 
TYPES, 








Can ied be stoked by a lady. 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 


















aRES 
agood 
dinner 


lrregistiiae/— 
CLUB CHEESE 
13) 128 8 Y eS 


Apiguant combination of thin crisp, flaky biscuit 
with real cheese of refined flavour Imitated every- 
where but without success. Ask always for the original 


Made by ce ‘ARRS of Grlsle 


better : | 
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SEX EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


P ren and Gu aus will find much help in the following 
cations 


THE CHILD’S POINT OF VIEW (on training in infancy) 3d. 
HOW TO TEACH LITTLE CHILDREN, by Violet Trenes 2d. 


A GREAT MYSTERY (for young boys) 2d. 
A ee S ADVICE, by A. T. Barnett (for lads over 
years) - 2d. 
PAPERS FOR BOYS (uraded tmctructions) - - - 6d. 
PARTNERS WITH GOD (for young girls) 1d. 
POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY OF WOMANHOOD, by 
Violet Trench (for girls over 14 years) - 2d. 
1/2 th mm be obtained on application to 


‘The Secretary, 


WHITE CROSS LEAGUE, 
36 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1, 


I will also be glad to send a com] ylete list of oublicati ms and 
her informatioyg 


1s to the League's activities. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORT 


Far Pull Partculars Apply 


THE ROY AL MAIL & PAC APIC LINES 
@TLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGA ECs & AA ‘ REST, Ss 
2. WATER SiREET RIX 
ats0 af sredimmaai wancessren, Giascom # 80L 
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PLAYER’S 
White Label 
Navy Mixture 


—smoke it for achange—you 
won’t want to change again. 





20z. POCKET TIN 1/10 
NM 412. 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
INCOME TAX 


by paying quarterly, half-yearly, or 
yearly instalments to the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution, 
under whose contracts you secure: 
Cover in the event of 
premature death, and 
Provision for your own 
advanced age 
THIS SAVING OF INCOME TAX 
| makes such Contracts attractive, and 
secures investments at a good rate 


of interest. 


If you write to the Secretary 

| at 196 STRAND, W.C. 2, mentioning 
your age, an illustration, applicable 

| to your case, will be sent 

to you at 


FUNDS: OVER 


once 


£ 17,000,000 


Chairman: 
The Right Hon. Walter Runciman 














ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PresipENT—Tue Most Hon, 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent; Daniet F,. Rameavt, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexs, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterie- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms wath special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
t is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, and Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 


pathological research. 
MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the 
(Telephone No, 56 Northampton), who 
appointment. 


Medical 


can be 


Superintendent 
seen in London by 











The Winter Work of ite 
CHURCH ARMY 


means 
WELCOME, FOOD, BED, 
WORK AND A REALLY 
FRESH START IN LIFE 


for thousands of 
Homeless Men, 
Women and 
Children, Ex- 
Prisoners and 
Honest People 
in undeserved 
distress. 






















Please send to-day 
to 

PREBENDARY 

CARLILE, C.H., 
D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, 55, 
Bryanston Street, 

London, W. }. 
Cheques, elc., crossed 
“ Barclavs a/c 


; - 
Church Army. 
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THE BEST MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 


AEOLIAN MADE 
AND AEOLIAN 
GUARANTEED 


Every genuine ‘Pianola’ 


Piano embodies to the full 
the whole perfection, skill 
and invention of Aeolian 
craftsmanship, and carries 
with it the Acolian guar- 
antee—the guarantee of 
the world’s greatest music 
house. 





IN YOUR OWN HOME 


You can play, hear, and enjoy all music, can appreciate its 
magical charm to the fullest, its endless delight and varied 
inspiration, in your own home with 


The’ DUO-ART 


PIANOLA PIANO 


All music is yours, for with the ‘ Pianola’ you can play it all, 
or the ‘Duo-Art’ will play it all to you. Music from the 
great operas, dances, songs, popular numbers from the Halls— 
what you will. 


THE FOUR-FOLD USE OF THE ‘ PIANOLA ’ PIANO 


The ‘Pianola’ is a magnificent piano, either a STEINWAY, 
WEBER or STECK, perfect in tone and touch for the gifted 
performer to play by hand in the usual way. It is a * Pianola’ 
Piano, the world’s premier player piano, on which you can play every 
kind of music with complete control over personal expression, and, in 
addition, it is a piano which will reproduce the playing of the greatest 
pianists of the day—Cortot, Bauer, Paderewski, Pachmann, Myra 
Hess, Backhaus—and scores of other illustrious virtuosi. 


And finally, by means of the wonderful new * AudioGraphic’ Rolls 
the underlying meaning of the music is made clear, and a fuller 
enjoyment assured. 


The ‘Pianola’ Piano is obtainable in Grand and Upright Models 


Illustrated Catalogues O.0.3 and particulars of Easy Payment and Exchange Terms 
on application. 


(the AEOLIAN CO. Lita eon Wi 
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News of the Week 


ting best news we have had since the beginning of the 

King’s illness was published on Tuesday, when it was 
stated that His Majesty would soon be moved to the sea, 
The house of Sir Arthur du Cros, near Bognor, has been 
placed at His Majesty’s disposal. The King’s appetite 
has improved, and the doctors are agreed in believing 
that the sea air will greatly help towards his recovery. It 
cannot however, that the stage usually 
has been reached, as there 
has been no appreciable increase in weight. The nation 
will earnestly hope that purer air and more sunshine will 
have tle results which the doctors anticipate. 

* * * * 





fairly be said, 


described as convalescence 


The Chinese National Government is making very 
slow progress in settling the country. The will seems 
to be there without the ability to break with immemorial 
bad traditions, and without the moncy for putting reforms 
into effect. One good sign is that the Generals have drawn 
up a joint scheme for reducing the armies by half. They 
had sat for a long time in seeret—the only condition 
under which there ean be any real transaction of business 


which is closely connected with politics. The Shanghai 
correspondent of the Times says that it is the first time 
in the history of the Republic that the military leaders 
from all over China have met in personal conference. 

* * a * 

Japan is evidently anxious to end the deadlock with 
China, and there is every reason to believe that the 
Chinese Government is equally anxious. But Japan 
feels that it is essential that the anti-Japanese boycott 
should be suppressed before a final agreement is reached 
on the tariff and on other matters. At present the boycott 
is rigorous. Meanwhile a provisional tariff arrangement 
has been made. 
which will come 
virtually acknowledges Chinese 
the aid of a Treaty. The 
be no final 


Japan recognizes the new tariff schedule 
February Ist, and thus 
without 


into force on 
independence 
Chinese view is that there can 


agreements about anything until Japanese 
China is as emphatic 
boycott. On Tuesday 
Minister, made 


declared 


troops withdraw from Shantung. 
about this as Japan is about the 
Baron Tanaka, the 
a friendly speech about China, in 


Japanese Foreign 


which he 


that Japan would not only respect the sovereignty of 
China over Manchuria, but would do all she could 
to preserve the principle of the open door. Japan 


was determined, however, to take whatever action might 
be necessary if the vital interests of Japan were put in 
jeopardy. 

* + * x 


At Hankow, the Chinese local authorities have broken 
their pledges in regard to the 
of the former German and Russian Concessions. 
tally their action is a direct challenge to the central 
Government at Nanking, but it is not likely that the 
central Government cnough to call the 
Hupeh Provincial Government to Both the 
Nanking Government and the Hupeh Provincial Govern- 
ment promised only the other day that no further change 
made in the administration of the former 

yet now the local levying 
taxes on these Concessions to which they are not entitled. 
That is adding injury to injury as, according to the 
Shanghai correspondent of the Times, not a penny of 
interest has so far been paid on the municipal debentures, 


separate administration 


Inciden- 


feels strong 


order. 


should be 


Concessions ; authorities are 


* * * % 
There have been many rumours lately of a quarrel 
between Stalin, Secretary-General of the Communist 


who is the nominal head 
It has even been said 


Party in Russia, and Bukharin, 
of the Communist International. 
that Bukharin has been sent away 
long leave, but the Riga cor 
that this cannot be true 

Tucsday. Moreover, the terms upon which Bukharin 
holds his political position preclude summary dismissal. 
There is no doubt, that there 
tension, as is proved by the one hundred and fifty arrests 
of Trotsky’s papers of 
Thursday. Bukharin is a member of the Political Bureau 
in which the Kalinin-Rykoff group acts as a counterpoise 
to the Stalin group. I[itherto Buk 
buffer between the two groups, 
Stalin. 


to a health resort on 
respondent of the Times says 
as Bukharin was in Moscow on 


however, is much general 


adherents announced in the 


harin has been a 
though inclining towards 


He conducted Stalin's campaign against Trotsky 
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Zinovieff, Rakovsky, Radek and Kameneff, and afterwards 
succeeded Zinovieff in the Communist International. He 
was thwarted in his ambition to succeed to the title of 
President, and this disappointment may have caused his 
quarrel with Stalin. It is not to be wondered at that 
Stalin would like to get rid of Bukharin who persists in 
opposing that essential. part of Stalin’s programme, the 
anti-Kulak policy. Still, Bukharin may be strong 
enough to hold his ground as Stalin’s majority is by no 
Meanwhile Stalin has to be content with 
the * war” which the Ogpu is waging against the friends 
of Trotsky. 


means secure. 


* * * * 


Yet a third Amir has mounted the throne in Kabul, 
a development in the internal affairs of Afghanistan 
which should refute once and for all the silly notion that 
British influence had anything to do with the recent 
rebellion. Bacha-i-Saqao, the leader of the rebels, has 
assumed the title of Habibullah Ghazi, and has graciously 
accorded a safe-conduct to the deposed King. Inayatullah 
has gone to join his brother at Kandahar, availing himself, 
like the members of all the European communities, of 
the services of the British Air Foree. Ex-King Aman- 
ullah, cancelling his abdication, has apparently held a 
Durbar, and with every appearance of support has set 
up once more as the rightful King. In Southern Afgha- 
nistan he is among his own people, a peace-loving in- 
dustrious trading community which cares nothing for 
politics and little for religious orthodoxy. This points 
to further civil strife in the spring, when milder weather 
will allow of the massing of troops or tribal levies. 

* * * * 

The new ruler has evidently done his best to make a 
clean sweep of the Barakzai dynasty, and he has also 
rounded up most of the Sirdars as well as the Notables 
who had hoped to secure their position in the shadow 
of Queen Surayya. A Reuter’s message states that 
he intends to abolish the Ministries of Education and 
Justice, to close secular schools and restore the Sheri 
Courts for the administration of Moslem law—obviously in 
order to curry favour with the Mullahs. But it seems 
likely that he will go too far in this direction, just as 
King Amanullah did with his Westernizing reforms. 
And the latest news suggests that the ‘“ Holy Warrior,” 
who is in fact reputed to be a Mohmand, has already 
failed to make himself persona grata to the important 
tribe of the Shinwaris. We are inclined to think that 
both the army and the priests may welcome back a 
chastened Amanullah in preference to the robber-chief, 
For the ex-King’s mistake was in concentrating on non- 
essential but irritating innovations, where much might 
have been done in the form of education and organization. 
Whatever the final outcome, the situation has its redeem- 
ing features, first in the restraint and mercy shown by 
Bacha-i-Saqao, and secondly in the demonstration of 
the value of aeroplanes in rescue work. 

* * * * 

The young nation in a hurry is a common phenomenon 
nowadays, and there need be no surprise at the crisis 
in the relations of Great Britain and Iraq. The Iraqi 
Cabinet has resigned as a protest against the British 
Government's contention that, until the country can 
provide for the defence of its own frontiers, the Higher 
Commands of the Iraq army must be held by officers 
agreeable to Great Britain. There is also firm opposition 
to the request that, if possible, the Iraq authorities should 
make good the difference between the expense of main- 
taining British forces in Iraq and keeping them at home. 
All the Iraqi politicians apparently have convinced 
themselves that British supervision is an indignity, and 








ee 


they will have nothing to do with Sir Henry Dobbs’ 

proposal that no change should be made at present jy 

the status quo. The Sheikhs and tribesmen, on the 

other hand, support the British view. King Feisal has 

persuaded his Ministers to continue in ollice till the 

arrival of the new High Commissioner, Sir Gilbert Clayton, 
* + * * , 

Opinion is still divided as to whether the King op 
General Zivkovitch is the real Dictator in Jugoslavia, 
Probably, as in Spain, it is six of one and half a dozey 
of the other. But there can be no question that a strong 
hand is thought by Belgrade to be more important than 
any attempt to meet Croat aspirations. Last Sunday it 
was decreed that all political parties bearing the name 
Croatian should cease to exist—a bold step which was 
followed by one even more drastic, the dissolution of all 
organizations that keep alive local, racial or religious 
distinctions. This means that the Government rejects 
outright the constructive proposals of the Croat Peasant 
Democratic Party, whose leader, Dr. Matchek, is liable 
to be arrested any day. Belgrade will also apparently 
have no truck with the Independent Democrats, and 
the Slovene Catholic Party is expected to fade away 
quictly at the behest of Father Koroshetz. It also means 
that disaffection is forced underground, where it will 
become more and more dangerous. ‘These measures 
at least lend some point to the alarmist assertion of a 
correspondent of the Giornale d Italia that the Dictatorship 
is the child of French intrigue (both military and financial) 
in the Balkans. The best proof the Belgrade Government 
ean give that this is a fabrication would be a prompt 
renewal of the Pact of Friendship with Italy, which 
expires next Sunday. 

* * * * 

More valuable in the long run than the fireworks 
which may or may not go off at mectings of the League 
Council, more valuable, certainly, than the set-piece of 
the Assembly, is the unobtrusive work of the various 
technical and economic committees at Geneva. During 
the past week the League Opium Committee has been in 
session, with an American delegate attending in an 
unofficial capacity. The Economic Committee has just 
concluded the second of its plenary meetings in three 
months. It has arranged for an inquiry into the crisis 
in the world’s sugar industry, and also for an_inter- 
national consultation of coal experts chosen from working 
miners. No award was surely ever better deserved than 
the Howland Prize which Yale University bestowed 
last Saturday on Sir Arthur Salter, Director of the 
Eeonomic and Finance Section of the League Secretariat. 

* * * * 

One hundred and two robberies and four murders in 
one week have made the Chicago police take sweeping 
action. Last Sunday night they arrested three thousand 
people. “‘ Never mind injunctions. If you are barred, 
grab an axe and chop your way in,” were the instructions 
to the raiding squads. But it seems that most of the 
leading gangsters escaped. We are so accustomed to 
hearing of the Chicago bandits that we hardly appreciate 
the significance of these figures. Yet we have only to 
think of the consternation which such a manifestation 
of crime as that of one week in Chicago would caus: 
in London to understand how much we owe to the swift 
certainty of our penal code, to the men who enforce 
it, and to the British publie’s respect for law and order. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday Parliament reassembled after the Recess. 
The Prime Minister met very satisfactorily Mr. Thurtle’s 
request for a day to discuss the Channel Tunnel Scheme. 
Although he was not able to grant a day, he admitted 
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— 
that the subject was ripe for reinvestigation, and he 
stated that he would consult with Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Lloyd George in order that there might be an inves- 
tigation free from party prejudice. He said that the 
economic as well as the military implications of the 
scheme ought to be examined. As a matter of fact, the 
economic aspects have never been adequately considered, 
and it is not yet known what kind of economic investiga- 
tion the Prime Minister will The 
problems will, of course, be referred again to the Committee 


propose. defence 
of Imperial Defence, which, in the changed circumstances, 
may not insist upon its former objections. 

* ce * * 
House 


amendment, 


On Tuesday in the of Commons Mr. Priggs 


moved his which was significantly sup- 
ported by many Unionists, to exclude breweries, distil- 
leries and tobacco factories from the category of those 
industries which will benefit under the derating scheme. 
Mr. Chamberlain, as we expected, took the position that 
it was out of the question to make distinctions between 
the prosperity and the morality of individual industries. 
But although he 
he admitted that the proper alternative was, as we sug- 
week, to the 


rates with increased taxation. 


summarily rejected the amendment, 


gested last counter-balanee remission of 


* 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the issue 
between block for the 
maternity and child welfare services was fought out 
and decided. There is, of substance in the 
argument that the block grant is inelastic. Important 


grants and percentage grants 


course, 


new services might be starved, it is said, through having 
a fixed sum allocated to them, invariable over a period 
of years. The only remedy—so runs the argument— 
would be to find the money entirely out of the rates. Un- 
fortunately those who stated this case had also to admit 
that none of the health services had reached full efliciency 
under the percentage system by which any money spent 
doubled by the Treasury. Mr. 
Chamberlain said that it was ridiculous to suppose that 


is automatically 


the Treasury had designs on a service which cost £1,000,000 


out of a total national expenditure of £833,000,000. 


As the percentage grant had failed to give the best 
imaginable results why not try the block grant ? Under 
the present régime local authorities, when asked to 
institute a health service, frequently answered that 


The merit of the Government’s 
neither lack of resourees nor lack of 


thev could not afford it. 
proposal was that 
will would be accepted as a suflicient objection. Although 
the Minister could not make services compulsory, he 
ould fine local authorities who refused to do their duty. 
Mr. Chamberlain promised amendments to ensure that 
there both opportunities and protection for 

This speech proved 
iain Mr. Chamberlain's power of combining conciliation 


would be 


services by voluntary associations. 


with firmness, and his complete mastery of his subject 
fully earned his majority in the division. 


* * * a 


The National Farmers; Union has earried its revolt 
c the Government further than ever before. It 
has threatened in fact if not in for the 
itself has apparently repudiated the word “ threatened ” 
—to refuse support to the Government at the General 
Election if the Union’s demands for guaranteed prices 
and The Union 
declared that if safeguarding is not extended to agri- 
culture it ought, as a policy, to be dropped altogether. 
All this sounds so unpractical that one wonders what 
was the real 


igainst 


name Union 


safeguarding are not met. has even 


motive of the resolution. There was no 


word of gratitude to the Government for remitting the 
remaining rates which are levied on agricultural land 
and buildings, or for the beet sugar subsidy, or for the 
agricultural credits. The resolution was forwarded to 
the Conservative Agricultural Committee at the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, but the Chairman of that 
Committee refused to submit it to the members. The 
official report of the meeting let the farmers down gently 
by making no mention of the matter. 

* a cs * 

Speaking at Manchester on Monday Mr. Churchill 
discussed such interesting questions as currency, Ration- 
alization, Safeguarding, and the position of the cotton 
trade. 


‘* There is another thing,” he said, “ which I do not think would 


do us any good at the present time, and that is a stand-up old- 
fashioned fight about Protection and Free Trade. I am glad to 
think that there is no question of a revolution in our fiseal system 
for the establishment of a gen Protection. The 
Safeguarding of industries ought to be argued out, not as a question 
for the hustings, but as a question for And in 
pleading for this matter to be kept out of ordinary politics, let me 
say that I presume that the great nm Free Traders 

as Lam myself. But we should make a great did not 
readily address ourselves 


al system of 





business men. 
ajority here are 
mistake if we 


to new tacts and new for 


As regards the cotton trade, Mr. Churchill said: ‘There 


is no doubt whatever that easier times are coming.” 
The Bank of England had co-operated in an almost 
unprecedented manner in the rehabilitation. He was 
convineed that the reconstitution of the cotton trade 
now being undertaken would end in a triumph for 
Lancashire. 
Xe * x “ 
The sale of 25,000 acres, out of the 41,000 acres of 


Lord Ailesbury’s Savernake Forest estate, is one of the 
largest transfers of property that have occurred in recent 
yearss The buyer, Mr. KE. C. 
excellent agricultural land, together with a good deal 
and eight villages. It is not yet 
to do with his new property, 


Fairweather, gets some 


of “ sheep-walk,” 
known what he propose 
and agricultural interests in England will wonder whether 
** Safernoc ” 
933 A.D. 


he has a development scheme in view. 
was first mentioned as long ago as 
gift to the Abbey of Wilt yn. It Was owned for a long 
time by the Seymours, and Henry VIII. 


Sevmour were married at Wolfhall, outside the fores 


in a deed 


and Jane 


' 
* * * * 


We regret to record the death of Mr. R. C. Lel 
who died on Tuesday at the age of seve nty-three. 


biann, 
His 
name will long be cherished at Cambridge—and not only 
there but at Oxford and in the wider fields of literature, 
a man of distinction 
and charm and one of th« At Cambridge 
he was President of the Union and Captain of the First 
Trinity Boat Club. He did not get his “* Blue,” but he 
was a finished oar, became an eminent coach, and wrote 


journalism, sport and politics—as 
best of friends. 


one of the best books on the art of rowing. He was alsoa 
fencer and a boxer. He founded the Granta at Cambridge 
and wrote several well-known books of humorous prose 
and verse. He was a Liberal in politics and for a short 
time edited the Daily News. For 
a member of the staff of Punch. The courage with which 
he bore a long and afflicting illness made admiration 
pete with affection for the first place in the feelings of the 
many friends of * Rudie ” Lehmann. 


many 


y years he was 


-OmM- 


* € * * 


Bank Rate, 4) per eent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1027 ; on Wednesday week 102 {§ l'unding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91}; on Wednesday 
week 90}; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 


80$; on Wednesday week 79{}; a year 


; a year ago 101 j5. 


was on Wednesday 
ago 77 i. 
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The Problems of East Africa 


Q*" all the inquiries into the problems of East Africa 

that which has been conducted by Sir Edward 
Hilton Young’s Commission has been awaited with the 
greatest anxiety. Neither the Commission led by Mr. 
Ormsby Gore nor the conferences of the Governors and 
settlers of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika seemed to 
provide Mr. Amery with exactly the information he 
needed. It has been rumoured for a long time that he 
would like to see Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, and 
possibly also Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, drawn 
together into some sort of union. The Report of the 
Hilton Young Commission, which has just been pub- 
lished, and which is worthy of all respect for its thought- 
fulness and earnestness, will at least be a basis for dis- 
cussion on the right lines. Sir Edward and his colleagues 
approached the difficulties with fresh minds. Only Mr. 
J. H. Oldham, who has long been connected in a lay 
capacity with missionary work, can be said to have 
studied the conditions at first hand. Sir George Schuster 
acquired his experience of native problems in the Sudan, 
and Sir Reginald Mant in India. 

Before we come to the Report itself let us take a bird's 
eye view of East Africa. The predestined principals 
of a closer union are, of course, Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika. These are classed as the northern terri- 
tories of East Africa, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia 
being the central territories. It is generally believed 
that white opinion in Northern Rhodesia leans to co-or- 
dination with Southern Rhodesia rather than with the 
northern territories. The native question, which domi- 
nates all studies of Kast Africa, is found in its most acute 
form in Kenya. In Uganda there is little trouble. But 
every tried method of dealing with the natives in Kenya 
has been exposed to disapproving and often bitter criti- 
cism in Great Britain by politicians who, by some enviable 
means, have been able to simplify for themselves all 
the difliculties. The method of the, Governor of 
Tanganyika has been as far as possible to control the 
natives through their chiefs, but in Kenya, where such 
tribal leadership is generally lacking, the Administration 
has taken the place of the chiefs. 

There can be no doubt that the white settlers in Kenya 
were encouraged during the first flush of political organi- 
zation to assume that within a measurable time Kenya 
would become a “ self-governing ” would, that 
is to say, be governed by the settlers, with the further 


colony— 


prospect of becoming part of a great East African 
autonomous Dominion. The extraordinary amount of 
criticism focussed on Kenya (for surely she is the most 
criticized colony in the British Empire) called attention 
to the fact that, although the colonists seemed to pe 
proceeding confidently to self-government, they formed 
but a handful of the population. The last Census showed 
that the settlers were rather fewer than 10,000, and 
that there was an Indian population of 23,000, an Arab 
population of 10,000, and a native population of 
2,500,000. Ought the comparatively few settlers to be 
entrusted—even though they might be angels of light— 
with the control of such a mixed population? The 
Imperial Government thought that they should not, 
and in 1923, when the Duke of Devonshire was Colonial 
Secretary, they made the following declaration of 
principle :— 


“Primarily, Kenya is an African territory, and His Majesty's 
Government think it necessary definitely to record their considered 
opinion that the interests of the African natives must be paramount, 
and that if, and when, those interests and the interests of the 
immigrant races should conflict, the former should prevail .. . 
In the administration of Kenya His Majesty's Government regard 


themselves as exercising a trust on behalf of the African population 
and they are unable to delegate or share this trust, the object of 
which may he defined as the protection and advancement of the 
native races . . . This paramount duty of trusteeship will continye 
as in the past. to be carried out under the Secretary of State fies 
the Colonies by the agents of the Imperial Government,’ and by 
them alone.” ‘ 


The task of Sir Edward Hilton Young and his colleagues 
was to suggest means of closer contact in East Africa 
without doing injury to that principle. 
that there should be a Governor-General of Kenya, 


They propose 


Uganda and Tanganyika who would have considerable 
executive powers, particularly in regard to the natives, 
and who would be helped by a small Advisory Council, 
The Colonial Secretary in London would be helped by 
a similar Council. The idea, evidently, is that local 
opinion and policy should be sifted and concentrated 
before it is presented to London for approval. The 
Commission, however, think that the time is not yet 
ripe for the appointment of the Governor-General. He 
would be preceded by a High Commissioner, who would 
make the way plain by inaugurating discussions of native 
policy, co-ordinating services which are common to 
Kenya, Uganda and 
Constitutional changes in Kenya. 


Tanganyika, and introducing 

The most important split among the members of 
the Commission was upon the future Constitution ot 
Kenya. It must be noted that all the members placed 
the interests of the natives first. The difficulty was 
to suggest a Constitution which would guarantee the 
welfare of the natives and yet be fair to the settlers. 
When we speak of “ fairness * to the settlers we are by 
no means asking that the settlers should receive conces- 
sions at the expense of the natives. That is not the 
point at all. The future of a Colony necessarily depends 
upon the abilities, the sincerity and the capacity for 
public service of its natural leaders—those endowed 
with the highest brain power. It seems to us that if the 
future of Kenya is not determined by Western civilization 
in its highest sense—-we mean a Western ethos, not 
necessarily all Western political forms—there will be 
a descent to demoralization. The interests of the natives 
must always be best served by the compliance and 
contentment of the settlers. 
the settlers under misguided encouragement made too 


Although we agree that 


much haste, and also (no doubt for the same reason) 
made mistakes, we are not among those who think that 
a British Government can safely deprive the settlers 
for ever of all hope of an increase of power, and yet 
expect that the native question will be solved happily 
for the natives themselves. 

We are satisfied that successive Governors of Kenya 
have encouraged the settlers to devote themselves to 
public work and to look for a gradual accretion of 
power, hot because they wanted to find a way round the 
Colonial Office declaration of 1923, but because they 
wanted the settlers to accustom themselves to respon- 
sibility. The much criticized compulsory military train- 
ing, which amounts to not much more than an O.T.C. 
training in this country, was intended more as a means 
of discipline than anything else. 

Nevertheless, we admit frankly that so far as it is 
possible to see ahead there can be no prospect of anything 
but Crown Colony Government for Kenya Colony. The 
disproportion of the whites to the other elements of the 
population, and the wide disparities of education, make 
any other solution out of the question till the conditions 
have greatly changed. On the other hand, we cannot 
think it right, as a matter of principle, that it should be 
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laid down that the settlers in Kenya can never become 
a self-governing community like the South African 
Union. Even if we thought that all the criticisms of 
Kenva have been justified we should still object to what 
may be called a policy of the dead hand 
> generation laying down immutable rules for some 


to a policy of 
one 
distant which the 
entirely unknown. Sir Edward Hilton Young himself 
objects to any such finality. His colleagues, in effect, 
disagree with him. We write “in effect”? because it may 
be said that they do not refuse to consider the possibility 
of East Africa becoming a Dominion when the natives 


generation ol circumstances are 


are fit to play their part in government on equal terms 
with the settlers. This, however, is rather like the old 
legal circumlocution which provided that something 
could be done when a man could ride to Rome in one 
day. The circumlocution meant “never.” Such an over- 
hanging prohibition might play havoc with the scheme 
of impre ssing upon the handful of settlers, even in these 
arly days, the tremendous weight of responsibility that 
rests upon them. East Africa, and in particular Kenya, 
will be utterly condemned if the native policy of the 
future is not generous as well as just: but we could not 
ourselves hope for such a happy conclusion unless we 
felt that the settlers were working for it with complete 
good will. 

Sir Edward’s colleagues would substitute four unoflicial 
members—nominated to represent the natives—for four 
official members in the Legislative Council of Kenya, 
and would thus abolish the official majority. Sir Edward 
himself says that this would make no difference, as the 
official members could always maintain a majority by 
enlisting the help of one of the racial groups. He suggests 
that the official members should be reduced from a half 
to a quarter of the whole, and that the nominated 
There would still be 
Indians and one 


members should be increased. 
room for eleven clected settlers, five 
’ 
Arab, 

The Indian claim to 


communal 


a common franchise, in place of 


the present franchise, raises difliculties, 
some of which do not seem to have been considered by 
those who are merely concerned with the scheme, admir- 
satisfaction to the Indians. 


excluded from the 


able in itself, of giving 


When the Indians were settlers’ 


Unemployment— 


Qo much has been written of the dilliculties of provid- 
» ing for the that’ we are apt to forget 


that the very fact of unemployment provides us with 


workless 


a means for large-scale reconstruction and reorganization 
such as never before existed in our history. At the 
moment when all industrial nations are equipping them- 
selves for the age of electricity, improved communications, 
a higher standard of life generally, we find ourselves 
with a great reserve of man-power engaged in no pro- 
ductive work at all. So regarded, our present distresses 
may be turned to our lasting advantage. 
All the good human material, all the 
energies of hope and faith which are now running to 
waste, could be organized and directed, not certainly 
in immediately productive work, but in enterprises of 
development which will yield a good return over a long 
period of years. This is undisputed, but emigration, 
afforestation, land reclamation, better roads, improved 
industrial plant, slum-clearance, being none of them 
undertakings on which profits can be expected within a 
few years (moreover their great advantages are to a 
large extent incalculable), a kind of hopelessness and 
inertia has arisen in face of the present misery. The 


incalculable 


franchise in‘1919 the exclusion was due not to any racial 
prejudice but to a desire to guarantee the existence of 
British institutions and British standards of efficiency. 
To put it bluntly, the settlers feared that a common 
roll on an equal franchise would enable men of another 
The danger to the 


natives themselves might be concealed, but would neverthe- 


race to overwhelm British methods. 
Jess be real. Suppose that a considerable number of voters 
of the different races, who were able to reach a certain 
intellectual standard, were added to the register, the 
settlers would find themselves faced at the very least 
by a powerful Opposition in which the tendency would 
be for the Indians, Arabs and natives to vote against 
the settlers. What would happen then to the concepticn 
of British trusteeship for the natives which is being 
fostered in Kenya in spite of many matters for regret 
in the past? The very fact that an arrangement is 
suggested by which the Indians would be able to tilt the 
balance in the composition of a majority (as the Irish 
Party used to tilt it formerly in the House of Commons) 
suggests that the interests of the natives might become 
a pawn in a game of chess instead of a solemn obligation. 
The Report, however, does not definitely commit itself 
on this subject of Indian representation. 

We have not attempted any final judgment on this 
very interesting Report. Our aim has been rather to 
show that a tendency among liberal-minded thinkers 
here to assume that every act which strengthens the 
hands of the settlers is necessarily harmful to the natives, 
may not be true. On the contrary it may be dangerously 
false. Still, the whole temper of the Report, in its 
extreme care for the natives, is much to our liking. The 
more it is read and discussed the better. We hope that 
political organizations will invite Sir Edward Grigg, the 
Governor of Kenya, to explain to them the affairs of 
Kenya and to The Government 
also would be well advised, when the affairs of East 
Africa are discussed, to make it plain to the world that 


answer criticisms. 


any political concentration in East Africa will be directed 
impartially by experience of the essential principles cf 
successful governance, and not by any desire of merely 
obliterating certain German hopes. The spirit for all 
East Africa, as the Report rightly implies, must be the 


spirit of a Mandate. 


an Opportunity 


army of the destitute and embittered and mentally and 
physically sick will infect us all with a contagion of 
despair unless we convert it into an army of hope and 
regeneration by using our opportunities aright and by 
tackling the problem in no party spirit, but along broad 
national lines. 

Mr. George Lansbury in a letter to the Times on Monday, 
put forward a plea for a consideration of the problem 
from a national standpoint, and we heartily endorse 
all that he said with regard to the non-partisan character 
of the problem before us. We have come to a state of 
war. Our foe is poverty, and the way to freedom lies 
as in 1914, through self-sacrifice and co-operation in 
the common cause. Because this war is not so dramatic 
as the other it is none the less dangerous for all that we 
hold dear. The political and economic causes which 
have led to our present situation may be the theme of 
At the moment we must find 
Fortunately 


historians of the future. 
work —almost any work—for the workless. 
there is work in developing the country so that we shall 
become a better organized, healthier, happier, more 
prosperous nation. 

That there is no one remedy for unemployment is a 
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truism too often repeated. That there is no remedy at 
all is a fallacy which is rarely brought into the light of 
day (where its nakedness would be apparent) but too 
often suggested by those of little faith. There must be 
a remedy for unemployment. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that we must allow families which make up well-nigh 
a tenth of our population to pass joyless and haphazard 
lives in a week-to-week dependence on the State. 
We cannot fold our hands and say that unemploy- 
ment will disappear when trade revives. Trade cannot 
revive while the enforced idleness now in England 
prevails and spreads. Volumes might be written 
about the ps¥chology of this idleness and its relation to 
slums, to disease, and to crime. Nothing fails like failure. 
It is bad for a nation to be compelled to support millions 
of its citizens on doles, and nothing can be worse for the 
morale of the unfortunate recipients. It will need a 
very hard shove to get us out of the rut : it will need the 
best brains of the country and men of good will to 
whatsoever party they belong, but to think we cannot 
get out of it, to doubt, to hesitate, to potter about 
with palliatives, as the present Government seems to 
be doing, is a crime against the future, a future bright 
with promise if we will set our unemployed to work 
at once. j 

There was much monetary waste in the last War, but 
no one grudged the expense if lives were saved and a 
conclusion reached. Do we not to some extent need the 
same outlook to-day? Must we reject schemes for 
new roads-—or even the Channel Tunnel—which on a 
strictly financial basis appear unremunerative, when, the 
return in lives redecmed through labour and self-respect 
may justify the expense ? Fortunately much of the work 
waiting to be done throughout the country is so urgent 
that it secms almost criminal to delay it. To cite one 
small instance: we read that for two years the County 
of Kent has been waiting with plans for a coastal road 
from Faversham to Margate. The line has been agreed 
upon, and much of the land acquired, Yet this work, which 
would relieve the serious distress in North-East Kent, 
besides providing a much-needed communication, is 
awaiting a paltry sum from the Road Fund, without 
which the road cannot be begun. 

On all sides we see the same lack of leadership, the 
same diflidence in tackling a big problem in a_ big 
way. Commissioner Lamb has told us that emigration 


ee 
—— 


on a large scale is feasible, and no one knows better 
than he the practical diflicultics of the problem. Ye 
not a tithe of the Treasury grant for that purpose has 
been expended. There are one and three-quarter million 
acres of land in England in immediate need of drainage, 
When will they be drained, and when will the three 
hundred and sixty-five Drainage Authorities be ¢o. 
ordinated into manageable groups ? The Channel Tunnel 
should be built. Wil! the work be begun? The afforesta. 
tion of the country demands great resources of capital 
and labour. Will they be called upon? A hundred 
million pounds should be spent on improved communica. 
tions and at least five or six times this sum on slum 
clearance and town planning to end that congestion 
of human beings in England which has been characterized 
over and over again by Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain as a disgrace to our civilization. Rey lewing 
our situation in the cold light of this winter, we should 
be hard put to it to deny that a state of national 
emergency exists, as when the Germans were at the 
gates of Calais. 

The Government must give the lead or it cannot hope 
to enjoy the suffrages of the clectorate. 
undertaking such as the rebuilding of England, which 
we are discussing, cannot be the work of any one party, 
nor indeed can it be finished within the lifetime of one 
Parliament. But it can be begun immediately and 
continued with the assent of the whole community if 
the problem is lifted out of politics and put on a business 
basis. This of our health is 
dependent on too many factors to be amenable to any- 
thing but a united effort on the part of the whole body 
of the nation. We cannot 
afford to allow a tenth of the factory staff to stand about 
with its hands in its pockets discussing Communism 
What would a good employer 
Ile would improve his plant, 


But a colossal 


regeneration national 


We are one big business. 


or the three o’clock winner. 
do when trade was slack ? 
set his business in order, prepare boldly for better times. 
That is exactly our opportunity to-day. We have the 
chance, indeed the duty, of using our surplus labour 
to sweep up the débris of the first hurried opening of the 
industrial age and organize our resources for the pro- 
duction and prosperity of the future. There is plenty 
for all, under Providence. It is a poor and faithless 
imagination that sees present difliculties rather than 
the opportunities which await ow courage, 


The Aberdare Fund and the Grant 


( UR readers who have subscribed to the Aberdare 
Fund have naturally been much concerned to 
know whether the whole of their money would be doubled 
by a grant from the Lord Mayor's Fund. We have done 
our best to get enlightenment on this important point, 
and we have received the following communication from 
the Organizing Secretary of the Lord Mayor’s Fund. 


“Tam now sending you a copy of an extract from a letter which 
I have received from the Secretary of the Divisional Committee 
of the Lord Mayor's Fund at Cardiff. 

‘The position in Aberdare is that a Committee is already fune- 
tioning very much on the lines of the new scheme ; and the Divi- 
sional Committee are satisfied that they will be able to approve of 
the continuance of this Committee with some slight moditications. 
We told Canon Lewis at yesterday’s meeting that, subject to the 
existing Committee being reconstituted on lines approved by the 
Divisional Committee, we could undertake that we would allot 
to it sums at least equal to any which the Spectator might put into 
the Lord Mayor's Central Fund in London, earmarked for Aberdare, 
but that it must be clearly understood that money allotted from 
here under the Lord Mayor’s Fund can be expended only on the 
objects which that fund covers. We could not cover the subsidising 
of constructive work, such as employment of men on roadmaking, 
allotments, ete. If under the Spectator scheme some of the money 


had been used for objects sueh as.this, and it was still desired 


to continue to expend part of the Spectator money on such objects, 
then the right plan would be for the Spectator to pay into the 
Central Fund only that portion of its subscriptions which would 
in any event be devoted to objects covered by the Lord Mayor's 
Fund. The balance which it was desired to devote to special objec ts 
outside the scope of the Lord Mayor's Fund would need to continue 
to be sent direct to Aberdare and would not earn the pound for 
pound grant.’ 

*You will see from this that when the ‘slight modifications’ 
mentioned have been made in the constitution of the Aberdare 
Committee, the way will be clear for you to pass any money still 
in hand, or to be collected in the future, through the Lord Mayor's 
Fund, so as to attract the Government grant. I should think that 
if you put a definite question on this point tothe Aberdare Com- 
mittee you may be able to find out, within the next few days, whether 
they have, as a matter of fact, been able to make the slight changes 
in their constitution to the approval of the Cardiff Divisional 
Committee. 

“ AsI explained on the telephone the ¢ rovernment grant is definitely 
limited by the terms of the offer, and the resolution of the Hous 
of Commons, to contributions actually paid to the Lord Mayor's 
Fund, and this makes it impossible for the grant to be paid in 
respect of any sums already spent on relief work in Aberdare. 


On this we must make certain comments. Our readers 


most gallantly and generously stepped into the breach 
when the Lord Mayor’s Fund was not yet in a position 
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—— 
to send relief to Aberdare, where we found the distress 
heartbreaking. They took the chance of their 
donations being doubled in accordance with the House 
of Commons Resolution. They took this chance with 
first because they wanted their help to be 
because they were good enough 
supervision of the Spectator 


to be 


open eyes, 
prompt, and secondly 
to assume that under the 
the Aberdare Fund would be administered with scrupulous 


care on the advice of the local authorities and residents 
who knew all the facts. 

The main question now is whether those who sub- 
scribed in this spirit are to a considerable extent to be 
penalized. We speak of our readers being penalized, 
but though that will be the the material 
sufferers will be the distressed people of Aberdare. Our 
readers will be entitled to feel that they themselves are 
being punished for their virtues. The Latin orator spoke 
wellwhen he said Inopi beneficium bis dat qui dat celeriter, 
but he was speaking morally. The moral effect 
speedy gift to a needy man is no doubt the doubling of 


form of it, 


of a 


the gift, but we cannot flatter ourselves that there can be 
any such effect in the face of the unmeasured distress 
that cries for relief at Aberdare. 

When we joined with some of the wisest of our readers 
in encouraging the authorities at Aberdare to aim at 
creating work—for nothing is more demoralizing than 


relief that kills the desire to work—-we knew quite well 
that our plans in this respect might not come within 
the four corners of the Lord Mayor’s Fund. We felt 
that money spent on suchtan admirable purpose, however, 
regarded by anybody as wasted even if 


On the other hand, we had 


could not be 
jt did not receive the grant. 


few misgivings ourselves about the money which was 
sent to Aberdare for relief. This money 
exactly served the purpose of the Lord Mayor’s Fund, 
and we felt that when private organizations such as 
our own were embraced by the Lord Mayor’s Fund the 


immediate 


money already distributed by them would be doubled, 
We are now told that it will not be. 
We cannot blame personally the organizers of the Lord 


Mayor’s Fund for acting on the letter of the law. That 
is their duty. But we cannot think that if their inter- 
pretation of the law is right the law is just or wise. We 


shall aceept the risks of delay in earmarking future 
money sent through the Lord Mayor's Fund for relief in 
doubt that the “ slight 
required in Aberdare Committee 
But we must point out that the 


Aberdare, and we have no 


modifications ”’ our 
will be promptly made. 
magnificent wave of generosity on the part of our readers 
has already spent the greater part of its foree. According 
to the ruling of the organizers of the Lord Mayor’s Fund 
we can now look for a 50 per cent. grant only in respect 
of money which we have not yet forwarded to Aberdare, 
and in respect of money which may yet be subscribed. 
In fine, half our fund has already been sent to Aberdare 
and will not be doubled. 

We trust that this matter will be brought before the 
House of Commons. Surely if the House of Commons 
Resolution in its present form prevents us from receiving 
the for money already bestowed in relief the 
Resolution could be The making 
of opportunities for work is a tentative business which 
we cannot expect to have covered by the Lord Mayor's 


grant 
‘slightly modified.” 


Fund, but money for relief is quite another matter. 


Need for Continued Generosity in Aberdare 


7" word I like best in the Prince of Wales’s appeal 
for the miners, which L see now placarded on so 


continual.” He that 
Not just one subscription 


many walls, is the word says 
continual effort is required. 
and then forget about it ; not gifts for a week or two and 


then no more. Continual effort, steady effort. If we 
are going to pull these comrades of ours through the 
difficult Kaster, we must help 


them with something of the same regularity, the same 


time between now and 
persistence, that we put into taking care of ourselves. 

It isn’t easy, Lknow. Whenthe first flush of enthusiasm 
has paled, when the first warm rush of sympathy has 
cooled, continuance in the good work becomes less inter- 
That is the time to pull ourselves 
recollect slackening will 


a family here in Aberdare kept just 


esting, maybe irksome. 
together, to 

Suppose you saw 
hunger-line by the Spectator Fund. I 


what mean, 


above the could 


take you to such families in every street, in every other 


house almost. Imagine them at their dinner-time. 
What is it going to be?) = Will there be enough of it to go 


round, or must father and mother make ghastly pretence 
of not being hungry, so that the children may have 
the difference 
bread and 


enough ? Your help may just make 


semi-starvation rations of tea and 


which may fairly be called a meal. 


het we Chi 
SOT thing 

Your help, in the form of vouchers to be presented at 
local shops, will not only put a little more on that table. 
It may perhaps save the shopkeepers from the Bankruptcy 
Court, from a break-up of their business, from wretched 
wandering forth to try and humiliated, 
depressed. If you could see how pathetically anxious 
everyone is in Aberdare that the kind, generous aid which 
they have had since just before Christmas may not dry 
you would 


start afresh, 


be only too glad to give to the utmost of your power 
so that those wistful, expectant eyes might not be dimmed 
by disappointment, those grateful hearts made sick by 
hope deferred. 

It is not often that we have to say to ourselves: “ If 
I forget, if I am selfish, if I prefer my luxuries to providing 
others with that suffering will 
ensue. The withholding of my assistance means definitely 
that children will be under-nourished (call it half-starved 
and women 


necessaries, it is certain 


and you come nearer the fact), that men 
will grow weaker, will lose heart.” No doubt that is 


very often true, but when appeals are made on a vast 


scale, we do not see it. In this case the scale is small 


enough to bring our personal responsibility home to every 
one of us. While we are continuing to eat heartily at 
our usual times, continuing to enjoy our usual comforts, 
continuing to amuse ourselves, people in Aberdare will 
be continuing in cold, in hunger, in d spar. 

still a great families to be 


oO 


blessed 
There is still a 


There are manyv 
with five shillings a week until Easter. 
vast hole of 
General Fund must be poured. 
a couple of months, adopt a family. 

able to do that, send a contribution 
In any case continue to think 
upon whom distress, bitter and cruel, has fallen through 
temember the man on 
Remember the 


want and wretchedness into which our 


If vou can continue for 
If you don’t feel 
can. 


when you 


about these 


poor folks, 


no fault whatever of their own. 
the road from to Jericho. 
Samaritan who took care of him, bound up his wounds, 
And recollect the words 


Jerusalem 


paid for him to be looked after. 
which came at the beginning and end of that moving 
story ‘Go thou and do likewise, for thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

Your SpectaL COMMISSIONER. 
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Our Aberdare Fund—£8,004 11s. 6d. so far 


The following list represents subscriptions to the Spectator Aberdare Fund received up to the first post on Tuesdg 


January 22nd, 1929. 


All remittances (which should be addressed to the Editor, The Sprcravor, 13 York St., Covent Garden, 


London, W.C.2) should be made payable to the Srecrator Ltd., and crossed “Aberdare Y,.” We acknowledge Sratefully 


a further consignment of parcels. 


Town Hall, Aberdare, marked “ Specraror Fund.” 


To avoid deley, goods should be sent direct to The en, Secretary, Service Committee 
The distribution of the Srecraron Fund is in the hands of a local 
Commitiee at Aberdare, the Chair man of which is the Chairman of the Urban District Council, the Hon. 7 
Director of Education, and the Hon. Secretary, the Town Clerk. 


"‘reasurer is the 


The need is urgent, and we would appeal to those why 


have not yet contribuied to do so. 


Amount sent. 





Amount sent. 
Name. Ls. d. Name. &a 4a. 
I. Tucker Barr -» 560 O O | Mrs. Arthur Gore 36 0 
Miss Henderson -- 20 0 Of} Mr. & Mrs. H. A, N. 
Anonymous... oo @ 6 @ Stickland aa 3.0 (0 
L. Dunsmuir .. -» 10 O Of] * From Lc pgp arish ”’.. 210 6 
W. A. Hodges... a me SS Seta 5 210 0 
* Muster ”’ ee «- 10 O Of Colleviion at. Cotes 
°?¢.. 3. 2.” oe «x we Fs Heath Church, Nr. 
i Gk a6 _ ~ 610 0 Stafford - 25 0 
Mrs. Ashton .. o0 6 0 0 tev. C. E. G. J. 22 0 
Edmund Warters 6 & O| Mr. & Mrs. Edmund T. 
“A Great Grandfather” 5 6 0 Gray 22 0 
A. Graham ne ee 5 5&6 O| A. EK. Webb 22 0 
Garl T. Keller .. ee 6 0 0 BE. L. Twittle 220 
* Ulanu Forte ” rer 5 0 O]| FE. Farquhar 20 0 
Miss Isabel Me.Clive .. S42 Oi wae xs os 2 0 0 
EF. Gooch és as 56 0 OU tev. J. . & Mrs. 
The Rev. I. Gardner- Medley ae 200 
Brown we ct 5 0 0| Rev. George Murton ie 20 09 
Miss KF. F. Montresor 56 0 OF} KF. C. Sutton 20 0 
Miss ©. M. Allen 56 O O |} Miss H. Calvert 2 0 0 
wt 3 a om 5 0 0 J. towe os s 3@ 
“MM. W. 5 0 Of} * In Memori m,’ ’S. W. ss @ 
Miss k saith G ande ll 5 O Of Arthur R. Hands . 2 & © 
* An American Keader” 56 © O | Miss Blanche Dickinson Bk ®@ 
Mrs. ‘Theodore Meedy 5 0 O| M. W. Brown .. oe 1 1 0 
Mrs. Spencer .. ee J. ee eel, ee 1 0 0 
A. U. H. Champion .. SS 8 @:1° 2.4 6. as ee 2 8 ® 
Miss Graham .. as 56 O O]; W. Last os 1 0 0 
* Dinnington Church * Ths Y ‘offe ring “i ee 1 0 0 
Council” ee os 4 0 91! Miss E.U.Seymour .. 100 





Amount sent. Tho Hon. Treasurer of thy 
Miss a < . - ~ Aberdare Servico Committee 
Miss F. Roso Lee oe 10 0 requests us to acknowledge gafp 
“M. A. H. & M. L. H.” 100 receipt of a cheque for one guines 
Miss Eliza Broughton, . 1 0 Oj from Mrs. W. F.  Dickingop 
Miss Paterson +. oe 1 0 0 Kingsweston, Near Taunton, whi 
Ps =] | v- sibs “ : : ; was found in a parcel of clothing 
“ow.” is co 100 despatched to Aberdare. i 
Miss Joyco E. Baker. ‘ 100 
ss Hampste ad reader Readers wishing to forward 
of the Spectator ” 1 0 | CLOTHING AND OTHER GIFyx 
“C. H. & C. M. 1 0 Of IN KIND for our Aberdare Fund 
Mrs. M. G. Paterson 1 0 0} are requested to send therm direc 
“AFriend” .. ue 010 0] to the Hon. Secretary, Aberdare 
ws. eS” a oe 010 ©] Servico Committee, Town Hal) 
F. Ri ainsford .. eo 010 0O Aberdare, marked 9 Specuitor 
no ee he Bs a 010 Of} Fund.” All cash donations 
a Beverley , Minister (cheques, postal orders or money 
Men’s Fellowship ” orders) should be addressed ag 
Debate te o F < usual to the Editor, The Spectator, 
“ Anonymous H. eis 0 5 0 13 York Street, Covent Carden 
Cyril A. G. Coles 0% 0 5 O17] London, W.LC. 2. 
Miss L. M. Cruso ee 0 5 0 
Anonymous... oe 0 6 0 
“A Spectator Reader” 0 6 O Notr.—-In order to prevent 
Miss Mabel P. Fitz- possible loss in transit, reader 
Gerald . ver 0 6 O are requested to send their remit 
4 ~ Lue: as os 0 6 O tances to the Sprecraror off 
- 2. ce 0 4 0 and not to include them in 
™ Nirs. + E. A. ” “ 0 2 61 their parcels. 





We publish below the fourth list of subscribers who have responded to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for one or mort 
of the 1,500 necessitous families in Aberdare for a certain period. 


A Spectator Teader, £20 (58, each weekly for four families for 20 weeks). 
Edward B. Ormond, £13 (5s. each weekly for four families for 13 weeks). 
Mrs. M. L. ‘Teichmann, £13 (5s. each weekly for two families for 26 weeks). 
*“ ALN.,” £10 (5s. each weekly for two families for 20 weeks), 

Anonymous, £10 (5s. each weekly for two families for 20 weeks). 

Mrs. Pearson, £10 (10s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 

Mrs. & Mrs. G. P. Reed, £6 (5s. each weekly for two families for 12 weeks). 
“J. W.S.,” £6 (Ss. each weekly for two families for 12 weeks). 

“ H. 'T.,” £6 (5s. each weekly for two families for 12 weeks), 

Mrs. Parish, £6 (10s. weekly tor one family for 12 weeks). 

“ G._S.,” £5 10s. (5s. each weekly for two families for 11 weeks). 

Miss Marjorie N. Hawker, £5 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 21 weeks). 
Anonymous, £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 

“A.J. W. * £5 (Ss. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 

Frank J. W: ard, £5 » (5s, weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 





“W. J. E.,” £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
Dr. W. Wood, Jr., £5 (5s. weekly foz one family for 20 weeks). 


Miss C. M. Hudson, £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
Miss Winsome Armitage Ogden, £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
“ EK. A. O.,” £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
Mrs. Wrench, £5 (5s. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks), 
Miss Margaret Spokes, £5 (5s. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks), 
Lt.-Col. & Mrs. C. J. West, £5 (5s, each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
W. G. Thompson, £5 (5s. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
“ M. - C.,” £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
pet T, ” £5 (5s. each weekly for two tamilies for 10 weeks). 
Miss | Dd £5 (5s. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks), 
Miss Pearson, £5 (fs. each weekly for two families for 10 weeks). 
Rev. E. A. Gillespie, £4 (5s. weekly for one family for 16 weeks). 
Mrs. B. A. Pesel, £3 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). 
Mrs. J. L. Smith, £3 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). 
Dr. & Mrs. E. G. J. Thom, £3 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). 
F. Gelderd Somerwell, £3 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). 
Anonymous, £3 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). 
E. W. Bower, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Mrs. KE. O. Humfrys, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
“ W.,” £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
A. D. Carey (Mrs.), £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Anonymous, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
“ M. D. W.,” £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Mrs. Thomas Eggar, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Miss J. Burns, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
“ M. E. H.,” £3 (5s. weekly for one family tor 12 weeks). 
Miss A. Moon, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks), 
Mrs. Watkin Browne, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
“ An Irishwoman,”’ £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
“ Kk. R. B.,” £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
E. D. §.,” £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
“ E. D. C.,” £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Mrs. Lindsell, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Miss Edith Prahl, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 





Miss Cullinan, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
“ G. M. T.,” £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 

Mrs. William Best, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
“A. R. P.,” £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
“©. T. G.,” £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 

Miss R. agers, £3 (Ss. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 

“ L. V.,” £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 

Miss FE. F. Buckne il, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks), 

Wm. E, Potts, £2 15s. (5s. weekly for one family for 11 weeks). 

“* W. A. J.,” £2 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 

M. G. Martineau, £2 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 

Miss Ecroyd, £2 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 

“ Ex-S. London R. D.,” £2 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks}, 
“ G. of C. D.,” £2 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 

Mrs. EF. A. Girling, £2 10s. (5s. weekly for one farnily for 10 weeks), 
Mrs. Hetherington, £2 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks) 

W. H. Childe, £2 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 
“R.J.S. G.,” £2 10s, (5s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 

Mrs. A. R. Robinson, £2 Ss. (fs. weekly for one family for 9 weeks) 

“In Memoriam, W. ‘I’. 13.,” £2 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 9 weeks) 
** Dinosaur,” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

M. L. Vellacott, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

Mrs. G. Castle Smith, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

“ A. C. P.,” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

H. F. M. Pope, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

Miss Cartleage, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

“ E.G, A.,” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

Miss Steward, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

Mrs. M: yes and Mrs. Peel, £2 (4s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks) 
“I. T.,” £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

A. H. Bi oa sr, £2 (10s. weekly for one fi amily for 4 weeks), 

E. D. Mylne, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 

B. L. Viney, £1 Is. (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 

Miss M. L. Marshall, £1 Is. (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks), 

Miss Irwin, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 

Mrs. S. Wimbush, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks), 

A. F. Wallis, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 

Mrs. IF’, Pelham, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 
“ E. G. G.,” £1 (5s, weekly for one family for 4 wecks). 
“ M. K.,” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 
“M. E. F.,”’ £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 

Miss ©. M. Mallet, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 

Miss D. H. Ibbitson, £1 (58, weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 
“ One of the 1,500, and a reader of the Spectator,” 15s, (5s, weekly for 

one family for 3 weeks). 
“ A 40 years’ Reader, E. Yorks.,”’ 10s. (5s. weekly for one family fot 
2 weeks). 

“ FE. H. C.,” 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 2 weeks). 
“ A Business Girl,” 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 2 weeks). 

C. D. Greenwood, 5s. (5s. for one family for 1 week). 





Four hundred and five necessitous families are, by the generosity of our readers, now assured of assistance for @ 


definite time. Out of 1,500 there remain 1,095 to be “* 


adopted.” 


Further consignments of clothing received at the SPECTATOR 


Office have been despatched to the Town Clerk of Aberdare. They will be distributed at once by the Organizing Committee, 
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A New Charter For India 


rJ\HERE has lately been a remarkable sequel to 

Mother India, the book in which Miss Katherine 
Mayo championed the cause of her suffering sisters in 
India, but made so little mention of the medical missions 
and other ré forming movements that have been active 
there for a generation or more. (One need only recall the 
campaign of the late Marchioness of Dufferin in favour 


¢ women-doctors for Indian women—which moved Mr. 


Le) 
Kipling to one of his most human poems —and in our 
own day the speeches of the Maharajah of Burdwan and 
others, advocating a higher standard of training for India’s 
medical students, women especially.) 

A distinguished member of the Indian Medical Service, 
Licut.-Colonel J. J. Harper-Nelson, has now taken up the 
question of reforming the reactionary native systems 
known as the Ayurvedic and Unani methods of medical 
training, responsible for a host of native vaids and hakims, 
by weeding out unauthorized and _ half-qualified prac- 
titioners, and bringing up to date and something like 
Western standards the cures they employ. 


“Men and women and children (he writes) are condemned to 
suffering, and often to death, because untrained and ignorant men 
are permitted to undertake their treatment. The vaids and 
hakims do not know the rudiments of clinical diagnosis. They do 
not know one end of a microscope from another. They canneot 
use a stethoscope or other scientific instrument of precision.” 

Ideas, in short, which are ‘* dead as the dodo” sway 
the lives and health of ninety per cent. of a population 
amounting to more than three hundred millions, with 
terrible effects on mortality returns, and untold suffering 
to the dying and the survivors. This is the gist of the 
Lieut-Colonel’s indictment as published in Mr. Kipling’s 
old paper, the Civil and Military Gazette, of Lahore, an 
organ that has returned to its old record for undertaking 
causes that make for progress rather than popularity. 
Nor has this salutary campaign lacked enlightened native 
support. Dr. M. R. Sawhney, a well-known Indian 
medical man with a Cambridge degree, has come forward 
with flagrant instances of maltreatment by the use of 
“cures ” of the most discredited kind ; and hardly a day 
passes, he adds, “ without our coming across cases which 
have suffered terribly at the hands of hakims and vaids.” 

There is another factor of importance advanced by the 
Lahore paper as a reason for legislative regulation. This 
is the damaging effect that neglect of medical supervision 
has upon local sanitation—a department of public welfare 
which has always been a sore point between the authorities 
and the people. It urges, and rightly, that however back- 
ward the uninstructed classes of India may be, there 
should be a higher standard of thought and responsibility 
among the higher social grades. 

One of the gravest heads of indictment against ‘* Dr. 
Dodo,” as the typical delinquent is styled, is the ease with 
which any unqualified person may set up anywhere in 
India as an apothecary or dispenser, and make a livelihood 
by dealing in poisons, as well as in inferior and adulterated 
drugs. Lately the Bombay Chamber of Merchants came 
forward with an important rescript showing how the 
pharmaceutical industry of India has long been affected 
by this uncontrolled traffie in drugs with no legal check 
whatever, and no obligatory standard to which such 
people have to conform. What is worse, there is no 
pretence that evasion of the moral obligation of quality 
Is confined to Indian dealers. Part of the blame lies 
indeed with British and Continental firms who 
“are known to make a practice of wilfully adulterating their goods 
for shipment to India in response to the trade demand for such 
good 
Those who haye read Conrad’s story, The Shadow Line, 
will realize what it means to inflict bogus remedies or 


worthless substitutes for quinine on patients at the mercy 
of that most wretched of maladies, malaria; and will 
understand what it means when even India’s moderate 
regulations of trade are defied by insertion of the letters 
“CO” (meaning “* 
of specification on packets of chemical stuff, thus lulling 


compound ”’) as a pretended certificate 


the uninitiated buyer into a sense of false security. These 
worthless commodities are bought wholesale by public 
hospitals and municipal charities for distribution, and 
thus, while public money is thrown away, benevolence 
and publie spirit are turned to mockery. To show that 
the fraud has long been known and exposed, there have 
been three occasions in the past few years when draft 
Bills have been presented to the Legislative Assembly or 
else to individual members, and only eighteen months 
ago the Council of State called on the provincial legislatures 
to consider a Bill on the subject. We are still at a loss 
to know what has resulted by way of remedy. 

Fever accounts for the terrible figure of 4,000,000 deaths 
per year in India, and the majority of these victims die 
by malaria. Some weeks ago Colonel H. A. J. Gidney, 
president of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association—himself a medical man and an expert in this 
field of research—raised at Simla the question of the need 
for public action, and proved beyond dispute how this 
traflic in “ faked” drugs is working havoc throughout 
the country. It was shown that his motion embodied 
views which have at various times been oflicially expressed 
by responsible trade commissioners, public health bodies, 
science colleges, chambers of commerce, and, above all, 
by the Council of State, which voiced long ago the need 
for a Food and Drugs Act for India and a systematic 
course of training for pharmacists. 

One high-minded class of native practitioner, as repre- 
sented by the Principal of the Dayanand Ayurvedic 
College and by chiefs of similar institutions, has come 
forward to strengthen the present exposure of the real 
offenders—those false vaids and hakims who buy and sell 
bogus diplomas, and use so-called remedies dictated by a 
stale tradition or coined by their own imagination. 
Some of these are of too nauscous a character to appear 
in Western print, and seem to be contrived so that their 
very hideousness shall coerce the victim into submission 
by astonishment. 

It is for the sake of public interest and the 
helpless millions of our fellow-subjects that the matter has 


rescuc of 


been so courageously ventilated, and the inimediate wel- 
fare or otherwise of a host of impostors is altoge ther beside 
the mark. It remains to be seen whether the Government 
of India will direct the Provincial Councils to undertake 
the required investigation in their own arcas, and then in 
default, proceed to take the necessary action for liberating 
a long-suffering people from a wholesale system of fraud, 


torture, and iniquity. 
J. P. CoLiins 


Training in the Taunus 
YELDOM can a British army have done its summer 
Ss : 


training amid more beautifui surroundings than 
the “Army of the Rhine” in the country round 
Wiesbaden. To a soldier the bulk of whose service has 
been spent in distant lands and under vastly different 
conditions it was, indeed, a revelation; one made 
especially noteworthy, moreover, by the contrasting 
darkness of the winter which closed in the training 
at either end in dreariness and rain. Spring came 
with a rush, almost as it comes in the 
In early April the low-lying districts, and the orchards 


on the outskirts of the towns, were one expanse of fruit 


Himalayas. 
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blossom, and earlier still the wild flowers were already 
carpeting the sheltered slopes of the Taunus. 

Soon lilac and gaudy tulips, which had long been on 
show in the abounding flower shops, appeared, too, in 
the parks and gardens, and the awninged booths of the 
Wiesbaden flower market, under a clear, crisp Easter 
sun, might have vied with the famous fair at Vintimiglia 
for colour and profuse display. Spring, with all its 
pageantry, was passing swiftly into summer, as the troops 
went forth from barracks and cantonments to the rifle 
ranges of Sonnenberg (“the sunny mountain ’’), con- 
structed in clearings amid the most beautiful of beech 


woods. From there they climbed to the plateau country 
of the Taunus for the usual many-sided training, 


“ 


culminating in “ manoeuvres” on a considerable scale. 
All was carried through to an accompaniment of pastoral 
and sylvan loveliness which the 
antithesis of war. 


was indeed very 

The villages and little townships of Nassau and Rhenish 
Hesse have a charm that is all their own. It is 
unfortunately true that some of them are now beginning 
to spread, in the unsightly modern way, into rows of 
jerry-built cottages and the like; but for the most part 
they neither seem to be increasing nor diminishing, 
keeping within clear-cut bounds upon the pattern of the 
crop-clothed landscape. A description that comes very 
close to the appropriate is that of Casterbridge, which 
“had no suburbs,” where “ country and town met at a 
mathematical line,” and which on a fine evening appeared 
as “‘a mosaic-work of subdued reds, browns, greys and 
crystals, held together by a framework of dark green.” 
Hardy’s description of the Wessex town might not inaptly 
be applied to Neuhof, Steckenroth, Ingelheim, &e.—in 
whose vicinity the Rhine Army has now for several years 
performed its training. 

The big farm groups which are such features of parts of 
France and Germany are almost entirely lacking in the 
Taunus; but the villages are themselves composed 
merely of a collection of farmsteeds, sited at the bottom 
of depressions. Every unit of tlse little agricultural 
confederacies its own farmyard, 
stables, byres and implement-sheds. 
are in plenty (the “ subdued and browns” of 
Casterbridge), while the “ are provided by 
innumerable small slates, which reach half-way down the 
walls, as an additional pretection from the drifting rains 
of winter. In some of the older villages there still 


possesses granaries, 
Tiled roofs there 
reds 


greys” 


remains a little thateh, but this has almost dis- 
appeared. Each village has, of course, its church, 


in some flistricts Catholic, in others Lutheran; but 
it is rare to find a village that belongs partly to one 
persuasion and partly to the other. The churches 
themselves are dark and poor and rather primitive, with 
bulbous towers which from the foot of one depression can 
just look over the swelling fields of roots into the next. 

It has a quiet charm and dignity, this country of the 
Taunus, and the industriousness of its people is something 
which must be seen to be believed. During the winter 
one had noted the brown soil, carly tinged by the green 
of sprouting corn, extending as far as the eye could reach. 
In spring the whole land was one great surge of sap. 
Spring and summer were a period of joint lavishness, 
with the “ procession ” of wild flowers passing up along 
the irrigated meadows—clongated acres of colour in the 
open, and in the woodland clearings the crimson of 
innumerable willowherb and foxgloves. 

Late summer and early autumn form the period of 
manocuvres—the training’s culmination—for by that 
time the corn has all been cut and carried, and the troops 
are enabled to move freely for the little space of time 


<< 


that intervenes between the laying bare of the stub}, 
and its ploughing up and plentiful manuring. 
Then it is that all the fine, fat horses are drawing in the 


fine, big loads, and the villages filling with the produce g | 


their lands. Threshing, on a communal system, is taking 


place at cross-roads between the villages. Everybody \, 


out upon the land, except the very old and very young | 


and nobody returns home until nightfall (save to deposit 
a load and then go out again), and the small children carpy 
out the midday meal to the workers which the grand. 
parents have prepared. At nightfall the families fo. 
gather in the neat, electrically-lighted parlours, sup and 
talk, and say their evening prayers, then go to bed, 
Into all this life the British soldier marches—halts an 
billets, and marches on. No trace of bitterness on either 
side. For the British, indeed, there never could }y 
bitterness. As for the German peasant, he cannot see 
how the lowly “likes of him” 
accountable for war. 


could possibly be heli 


Billets for the rank and file, in the ordinary littk 
agricultural villages such as these, consist of enormous 
barns, filled up with straw freshly brought in from th 
threshing. The oflicers and warrant-oflicers obtain, as a 
rule, Jess primitive accommodation ; theirs is often th 
best bedroom of selected houses, duly requisitioned for 
them by the Burgomaster. 

A typical officer’s room is the following—reached by a 
flight of stairs about as difficult to climb as a ladder. It 
is large for the size of the dwelling, and has adequate 
windows in both its outer walls. In shape it is square, 
with a high wooden bed in one corner, fitted with an 
enormous box-mattress and a billowing feather quilt. 
A great glazed stove occupies another corner. 
too many little useless tables, covered—as‘ are the 
numerous stiff-looking chairs—-with crochet-work and 
knick-knacks ; and round the walls are shelves and elass- 
fronted cupboards, likewise littered with ornaments. 
There are texts in plenty, not only of the definitely 
religious kind, such as are to be seen in houses of a similar 
class with us, but copybook maxims, too, singing the 
praises of “the home.” And nowadays, of course, 
through all this miscellaneous litter, there wanders the 
leitmotiv of the War. 

The War. What a pebble to throw into the pond of a 
little family like this! The glass-covered mementoes 
which stand out conspicuously upon the walls bear 
testimony. In one large frame there is a wedding- 
wreath composed of imitation lily-of-the-valley, yellow 
with age. Facing it upon the opposite wall is another frame, 
bearing a date thirty years later, and containing the photo- 
graph of a stout, middle-aged Landsturm Unteroffizier of the 
Great War, inscribed in German, ‘ God shield our dear 
father in the war.” (I was speaking to him a few minutes 
ago in the yard. He had just come in from his fields. 
He told me he had fought on the Yser and at Cambrai— 
and in the Ukraine. He had been wounded, but had come 
through all right. Both his sons were killed. ‘* No more 
of it,” he declared, emphatically, while his wife, in the 
background of the kitchen, nodded a resolute assent.) 
His return home must have taken place before the 
armistice, for in yet another glass-fronted frame there is 
an artificial oak-leaf wreath, complete with imitation 
acorns, the “ conqueror’s garland” with which his 
village had invested him. 


There are 


Other adornments of the walls are scenes from the 
Passion, in oleograph, a print (seventy years old) of the 
** proposed ” Luther memorial at Worms, early portraits 
(in tight-fitting hussar uniform) of Duke Adolph of Hesse, 
of his young bride (in waist and bustle), and of the 
Kaiser, surrounded by his family. 


There is a composite 


a 
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photograph, too, of all the men and boys who went forth 
to the War from this one village; and of a total of 
thirty-three just over one-third are marked with the little 
cross denoting non-return. 

For the rest, the washing arrangements are meagre, 
though probably no more so than in any house of the 
kind in any other country. The bed is scrupulously clean. 
The room is well lighted with electricity. Indeed, this 
is a convenience to be met with in all the Taunus villages, 
even the most remote; and all are connected with the 
neighbouring villages by telephone, and with their 
metropolis down in the Rhine basin, Wiesbaden. 

The village has its war memorial, of course. It is 
instructive to note the style which has been adopted 
throughout all these districts (as it has been throughout 
Germany) to a degree, exactly in the 
stvle of Epstein, and sharply contrasting with the rarer 
monuments one sees of the war of 1870, all of which 
adhere to the old This very marked 
breaking with tradition is but a part, no doubt, of the 
“No more of it’ of my Landsturm farmer and his wife. 


P.R.B. 


impressionist 


conventions. 


Coleridge and Criticism 
E QUINCEY said of the publication of The Lyrical 
] Ballads, “that it was the greatest event in the 
unfolding of my own mind.” He added, to explain 
himself further, “I found in these poems an absolute 
revelation of untrodden worlds teeming with power and 
beauty as yel unsuspected amongst men.” 

The range of Coleridge’s unhappy life is beyond the 
scope of this article ; both the carly period of Pantiso- 
crasy, and the long drawn out voyage across the calms 
of opium and the storms of remorse, which closed only 
Causes and results are alike of interest 
To me, it is as if Milton had perished 


with his death. 
only to speculators. 
in the proscription of 1661 and we had known him only 
as the author of Z’Allegro and Il Penseroso. If it be here 
objected that Coleridge’s five poems were perfect, in- 
imitable, L would reply that so were these lyrics of Milton ; 
yet one strength, if it be healthy, is but a stepping-stone 
to another. Instance, again, Mr. Yeats, whose early work 
creates its own empire of imagination, with music and 
story-telling for all who would escape from the world ; 
who yet, in the more arduous phantasmagoria in which, 
these last years, he has faced albeit sadly “ the prosaic 
light of day,” has done works at least not less valuable 
than formerly. What might Coleridge not have written 
if the poppy flower had never blossomed ; if Metaphysics 
had not embroiled him in its maze; if certain critics had 
possessed something of his own imagination ? 

Of these questions the first two are speculations which 
can bring nothing but idle regret. Turn rather to what 
we have. Poetry is magic, not logic.” Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Dorothy Wordsworth walked in the 
Quantocks, and to defray the expenses of the tour they 
planned The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. They hoped 
to receive £5 for it, “ surely the most sublime of ‘ Pot- 
hoilers’ in all literature,’ observes his biographer Traill. 
Part of it was composed on the route, and Wordsworth 


“é 


curiously enough contributed two of the most typically 
Coleridgeian lines.* It outgrew its purpose and dwelt 
a considerable time in Coleridge’s mind before it was 
finished, It appeared with Love and two blank verse 
pieces, inserted by Wordsworth as the contribution of 
an anonymous friend in the Lyrical Ballads, that volume 
which, falling flat on an age of degenerate Classicism, has 





Pe eC SOR 5 EEE 2 ne 
* And it was long and lank and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea sand, 


yet been recognized as a landmark in literature. Insig- 
nificant as it appeared to the world beside the works’ 
of the author of the Botanic Garden, it yet elicited from 
De Quincey the testimonial that we have quoted above. 
The had fallen into the still waters. In the 
course of years the New Poetry had created an ever 
widening cirele of admirers, radiating further and further 
from the two figures who had cast the stone. Through 
much ridicule The Ancient Mariner found its way, even 
(though perhaps always in a less degree than the Ode to 
But a more singular 
Hazlitt passed it 
“there was one splendid 
Jeffery said: “* No 


stone 


France) to the hearts of the critics. 

destiny was reserved for Christabel. 
over with the that 
passage on divided friendship.” 
admirer of Mr. C. could be more disappointed and 
astonished than I was”: and Mr. Traill in the English 
Men of Letters Series declared that 
somewhat shadowy creations, with too little hold upon 


remark 


“the characters are 


life and reality, and too much resemblance to the flitting 
figures of a dream.” It takes a poet to recognize a 
poet. Byron wrote—‘I will hear 
Christabel—a fine wiid poem,” and again, “I am very 
sorry that J. has attacked him. ... As for me, he’s 
for anything he 

Scott admired 
his gratitude for the first idea of that irregular verse, 
which made possible The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

In later days Coleridge has been the favourite poct 
successively of D. G. Rossetti, Coventry Patmore, and 
Francis Thompson, who noted this very 


nothing against 


welcome—I shall never think less of J. 


may say against me or mine in future.”’ 


remarkable 
fact: and, though we cannot appraise poets according 
to their healthy influence on other poets (else where 
would Milton stand and where Shelley ?), we can never- 
theless admit that where the poet has found the fields of 
beauty and the critics with their too servile public have 
passed them by, the poct is at last the richer for his 
discovery. But the critic of that age preferred to retire 
behind the bare rocks of pedantry, and thence pro- 
nounced with the dogmatic foree of an oracle dreadful 
admonitions against all who would follow the poet. He 
had declared himself, in fact, the sole arbiter of literary 
fashion. Who followed the poet, even though it be 
to the wide prospects of the downs, was an outcast, a 
pelican in the wilderness. 

The poct has vision beyond other men; and con- 


temporary criticism, while of immense value on all 
technical subjects, has seldom proved other than a 
stumbling-block to poetry. We must not, indeed, forget 
that we are indebted to the race of critics for certain 
stimulating self-assertion from irascible 
poets with a grievance. English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers is certainly not great poctry, but it achieved 
much in the interests of great poetry; and probably 
Adonais would never been had not 
Shelley brooded on the blind injustice of Gifford to his 


How fascinating it would be to array the 


passages of 


have conceived 
compeer. 
more familiar passages of vituperation and to inquire 
whether, as a target, the politician or the critic have 
been more often impaled (and immortalized) by the just 
arrows of the poet. But this presumably was not what 
the critic intended, 

Coleridge’s remarks on the province of criticism are 
both generous to his enemies (enemies only less virulent 
for his sensitive imagination than opium and meta- 
physics) and a clear statement of the range of their legal 
powers. He praises the Edinburgh Review “for having 
originated their scheme of reviewing those books only 
which are susceptible and deserving of argumentative 
criticism.” He praises, too, their plan of leaving trash 
and mediocrity ‘* to sink into oblivion by its own weight.” 
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With more charity he says, “I do not arraign the 
keenness, the asperity of its damnatory style.” He then 
proceeds to define the limits of destructive criticism :— 

“The critic must know what effect it is his object to produce ; 
and with a view to this effect must he weigh his words. But as 
soon as the critic betrays that he knows more of his author than 
the author’s publications could have told him; as soon as from 
this more intimate knowledge, elsewhere obtained, he avails him- 
self of the slightest trait against the author; his censure instantly 
becomes personal injury, his sarcasms personal insults. He ceases 
to be a critic, and takes on him the most contemptible character 
to which a rational creature can be degraded, that of a gossip, 
backbiter, and pasquillayjt: but with this heavy aggravation, 
that he steals the unqui/t, the deforming passions of the world 
into the museum; into fhe very place which, next to the chapel 
and oratory, should be our sanctuary and secure place of refuge, 
ofiers abominations on the altar of the Muses and makes its sacred 
paling the very circle im which he conjures up the lying and pro- 
fane spirit.” 

There is nothing in this that can mect with objection. 
Yet only after the miserable misrepresentation of every 
considerable poet of the beginning of the last century 
was the truth accepted by the faculty itself. 

I have tried to show first what Coleridge suffered from 
the critics and, secondly, what were his own opinions on 
criticism. Coleridge was probably aware that poctic 
vision can never be clouded by any high-flying critics. 
All great poetry must come into its own. The most 
severe criticism he received came perhaps too late to do 
much to stimulate his resistance to those other influences 
which were rapidly ruining his poetic powers. Indeed, 
he entered the domicile of Mr. Gillman with the proof 
sheets of Christabel under his arm. But what might 
not criticism have achieved in those days in furthering 
the love of poetry among the public? And what might 
it not achieve to-day in the same cause ? 

To-day there are not perhaps more readers of poetry 
out of our fifty millions than out of the ten millions in 
1800. Poetry is the breath of a nation’s literature and 
of a race’s imagination. Yet to-day it is stifled more by 
faint praise than formerly by unmerited abuse. Cannot 
criticism do something to abolish from the publishers’ 
catchword the phrase that poetry doesn’t sell? If it 
»annot awaken this interest, it would appear to fail in 
the chief and most permanent of its functions. 

A. C. Cross.ey. 


The Donkey, the Pedlar, and the 
Impossible Rat 


M* house—which the local rural council persists in 
regarding as a rateable residence, though I have 
stated firmly that as the caretaker of an ancient English 
landmark, that is, a windmill, I should be awarded an 
annuity rather than taxed—my house, or whatever may 
be its official designation, is haunted; not by a mere 
white-draped, conventional ghost; not by any noisy 
apparition. It is haunted by legends and, originating 
in some peculiar way from these, by what I can only 
describe as Presences. I have been having a talk with 
Tom—nephew of the last miller of the line—about this, 
and he says he is not surprised. “ That windmill,’”’ Tom 
said, “ ought to be haunted; because if it isn’t, why 
isn’t it?” If, at the time, the logic of this somehow 
eluded me, I have since come to realize that Tom knows 
what he is talking about. Apart from the midnight 
moaning, which is probably only the lamentation of some 
lost soul looking for treasure hidden in one of the 
innumerable crevices about the place, there are two major 
Presences, less easily ignored, one at least of which is of 
indisputably historic specification. There is a donkey 
in the case, and it brays. 

The dismal complaining voice I sometimes hear pro- 
ceeding apparently from the little loft under the mill’s 
roof and which I had hitherto taken to be the howling 


| 


of a trapped werewolf, is thus explained. Here is my 
locally-gathered iniormation as to the origin of this 
strange Presence. 

One still evening, long ago, while the miller was 
down at the Peacock Inn, or somewhere, taking 
advantage of the absence of wind to slake his eterna] 
thirst—he was a traditionally merry miller this one— 
a wandering pedlar, noticing the windmill, drove his 
donkey and cart up to it and began to cry his wares, 
Someone evidently heard him; but not the miller, 
“ All right,” the pedlar thought, “I am in no hurry, | 
shall wait. Millers usually need something.” So, having 
tied up his donkey and seated himself comfortably in the 
cart, the pedlar waited. In a little while he fell asleep, 

The wind blew, and blew, and towards ten o’clock it 
was blowing so hard that the miller, who had been trying 
not to hear it for some time, at last came to the con- 
clusion that he must attend to it. ‘‘ Damn it,” says he 
to himsclf—I am indebted, by the way, to Tom for the 
soliloquies of the characters in this story—‘* Damn it,” 
says he, “This won’t do, my lad. Wind’s my master, 
whichever way you look at it. Full or empty, singing or 
dumb cold sober, up I must go.” Up, therefore, the 
miller went. That he was singing beautifully on that 
night is a well-proven fact; Tom has a friend whose 
great, great grandfather heard him. “ Regular melodious; 
we knowed something would come of it.” That, unfor- 
tunately, is the one authenticated link with the past that 
exists. Nobody knows who saw the miller enter the mill, 
It could not have been the pedlar, because he was sound 
asleep in his cart. Nevertheless, the facts are known. 
The miller reached his mill, mounted the ladders, and 
unlocked the sails. Soon the pedlar awoke. 

I may not indulge in surmises. I can merely 
record that the pedlar awoke because, having hitched 
his donkey to one of the mill sails, he, and it, and the 
cart, were now all flying round and round and round. 
Why the pedlar did not fall out of the cart I do 
not know; but he did not. The whole outfit continued 
to fly round until the wind dropped, when it came to 
earth. The miller meanwhile had been making flour and 
melody, and it is well known that he excelled himself that 
night in the making of both. Some time in the early 
morning the pedlar was observed driving his donkey and 
eart at a breakneck pace towards the sea, nor was he 
ever seen or heard of again. 

That is according to the legend, but as I have said, the 
donkey, if not the pedlar, is heard of oceasionally by me— 
braying mournfully as it revolves up there on windy 
nights. Once or twice I have fancied I heard the pedlar 
shouting at it to stop, and again I have seemed to detect 
a musical echo of the miller’s magnificently high-spirited 
and uproarious songs ; but this may be only because, as 
Tom would say, these sounds ought to be heard. 

The other notable Presence, the uneatchable, invisible, 
and practically impossible Rat, remains as yet quite un- 
accounted for. Ihave thumped on the walls behind which 
it appears to live. I have laid trails of cheese to lure it into 
the open, so that I might at least set eyes on it. I have 
hissed at it, like a snake. This Rat-Presence will not go 
It scratches, scrapes, and makes shrill mocking 
at night coming 


away. 
noises sometimes for hours together, 
out to dance triumphantly in the middle of the floor, 
only to vanish when I flash my torch on the place where 
it ought to be. Is it, perhaps, a ghost-rat revisiting the 
scene of old orgies, when the golden grain was stacked 
here on the floor? There is certainly nothing tangible 
for it to eat, so that, unless it is a Presence, I fail to see 
how it can go on living. Not being properly “ ligindry,” 
Tom says, it should not be in the mill, in any case. 


H. M,. 
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Tue TykANNY OF THE CONDUCTOR. 

The conductor's art has been developed to such a fine degree 
that there is a distinct danger that its original purpose may 
he obscured. It is well, therefore, to inquire (even if we 
think we know already) what the function of the conductor 
really is. In the first place, it ts obvious that there is in him 
something of the nature of a drill-sergeant. Any orchestra of 
more than a dozen players is in need not only of a leader 
but also of a director. ‘Time values, of course, must be settled 
beforehand, but they must also be indic ated on the oce sion 
of performance. Even between a morning and an evening 
of the same day, the association of a dozen or more opinions 
may lead to some slight disparity in the total effect. The 
conductor is there to correct that possibility. _There may 
have been some almost imperceptible change in his own judg- 
ment between the final rehearsal and the performance, but 
whatever the change, the judgment will! be final. 

As a time-keeper, then, the conductor is entitled to be a 
tyrant. It is when we enter upon the larger question of 
interpretation that we have the right to question his tyranny. 
There can be no doubt that, more than the pianist or violinist, 
more than the lieder singer, more even than the opera prima 
donna, the conductor is tempted to exploit music for the 
purposes of self-assertion, which is as much as to say, for the 
purposes of self-glorification. Here in England we encounter 
comparatively few instances of this; but in those countries 
that can boast of virtuoso orchestras such examples are more 
common, It is possible to judge from gramophone recordings 
the extent to which the American orchestras and their con- 
ductors are vielding to this temptation. A case in point is 
the record of Bach’s Toceata and Fugue in D minor played 
as a transcription by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
I presume that this transcription has been made by the con- 
ductor (Stokowski). It is both ingenious and_ irreverent. 
There are episodes where the transcriber has gone so far as to 
alter the composer's time-values. It would be interesting to 
hear his reasons. We should probably find that the changes 
were made “for effect.” The performance is certainly 
effective. It is exhilarating ; but (to me) it is also terrifying. 
There is no point of contact between this interpretation and 
the spirit of Bach. They are as far apart as are present-day 
Philadelphia and eighteenth-century Leipzig. The unan- 
imity and resilience of the strings are very impressive, but 
I cannot escape the feeling that the texture of Bach’s music 
is all the time in danger of being torn by their relentless on- 
slaught. The “attack” of the Philadelphia players has a 
military rather than a musical significance. It is true that 
there are episodes in which organ-tone is very cleverly aped, 
but the impression is of a mammoth instrument designed to 
drown the traflic-din of a large modern town, rather than of an 
unpretentious two-manual organ fashioned to intensify the 
holy quiet of a parish church. 

This is an instance of a tyranny which is anything but 
beneficent ; and in admitting this, we are not necessarily 
condemning the practice of transcriptions in every case. 
Stokowski is not the only musician who has seen fit to sound 
Bach's musie through the megaphone of a full modern 
orchestra. Surely there is example enough for it, when a 
composer of Elgar’s standing writes an orchestral version of a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue. Even so, I can never escape the 
impression, when hearing these versions, that old Bach has 
been made an honorary Colonel of some crack regiment. In 
the Elgar transcription, the uniform fits him well enough, but 
he is not quite at ease in his deportment, and in the Stokowski 
version his gait and features are almost completely disguised. 

But I am not so much concerned here with the question of 
transcription as with the high-handed methods of conductors 
in the interpretation of works. I have cited an example in 
which the spirit of a work is sacrificed for immediate effect. 
Whenever an orchestra has attained the plane of virtuosity, 
there is always the danger that the conductor will (either 
wantonly or unconsciously) employ it for the amplification of 
his personal predilections. It may be objected that if he is a 
true musician these personal ideas cannot fail to coincide with 
the spirit and style of the music. But even the World of 
Music is not without Sin; and when a musician errs, great 
indeed is the sin; for he has betrayed a sacred stewardship. 
Who shall say that he has erred, and wherein ? For what does 
criticism exist, if not for correcting slight deviations and for 
Teprimanding the unjust stewards ? 

This is not to say that conductors must toe an unduly 
narrow line. The fact that Beecham’s * Messiah” won the 
general approval of critics shows that there still exists a wide 
territory for the conductor to explore, always provided that 
he sets out armed with sincerity and reverence. There can 
be no doubt that the success of Furtwiingler and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra in London was chiefly due to the fact 
that in spite of their close and complete unity, both as a 
physical instrument and as an interpretative medium, they 
resolutely refused to court popular favour by emphasizing 





their virtuosity at the expense of the true nature of the music. 
Furtwiingler is not among the greatest conductors in the 
whole world, but that he is a comprehending musician was 
made clear by the performances he gave (when the Orchestra 
first visited us) of the Meistersinger overture and T'schaikow- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony. Both works are sufficiently familiar 
to tempt a conductor to give sensational readings. The 
fact that the temptation was resisted in both cases was 
evidence of Furtwiingler’s right-mindedness. 

Such instances are rare enough to be memorable. They 
serve to remind us that the conductor, even if he is a monarch, 
is still a limited monarch, subject to laws which he can put 
into execution, but which he himself has not created. 

Basin MAINE. 


Correspondence 


A LEtrer From Cartro. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Simr,—-The serio-comedy of Egyptian politics was enlivened 
by the sudden exit of the Wafd Premier, Mustapha Nahas 
Pasha, under a cloud of scandal that has yet to be dissipated. 
With dramatic fitness his Liberal successor, Mohammed 
Pasha Mahmud, closed the scene by emulating Cromwell 
and recommending his royal master, Fuad I., to suspend 
*arliament altogether for three years. The Wafd howled 
in vain, for everybody was on leave or sea-bathing at Alexandria, 
so they sent Makram Ebeid to try some belated propaganda 
in London, where he spent his time in Capuan ease at the 
Hotel Cecil. 

Meanwhile Egypt has never been more peaceful or better 
governed since the Independence of 1922 than it is to-day. 
The Prime Minister, Mohammed Pasha Mahmud, remembering, 
perhaps, the discipline Jearnt in a Balliol boat on the Isis, 
has got his Cabinet pulling well together and really working 
for the country’s good. Hie himself makes oratorical visits 
to the provinces, where he announces, like Ko-Ko, that 
* his brain it teems with endless schemes both good and new,” 
the programme of reforms including hospitals and schools, 
village sanitation, public security, and the completion of 
the too long delayed reservoir at Gebel Aulia in the Sudan. 
It is whispered, too, that the Aswan Dam is to be raised 
nine metres, which conjures up visions of future tourists 
exploring the Philae temples in diving suits. 

Our aesthetic palates were tickled first by Mr. Robert 
Atkins, who brought from home a band of mummers 
including Stella Arbenina and gave a series of plays by the 
three S’s—Shakespeare, Shaw, and Sheridan. Hard on his 
heels came Anna Pavlova, looking amazingly young and 
adorable as ever: the Aulumn Leaves ballet as given by her 
troupe is a lovely dream of choreography and colour, the 
appeal of which can never tire. The French comedy season, 
with Jean Hervé in the leading réles, will soon be followed by 
an Italian opera company, who, at least, show commendable 
courage by including the Rosenkavalier and Valkyrie in theit 
repertoire. 

In more serious vein were the distinguished delegates who 
descended on Cairo for the International Congress of Tropical 
Medicine and the centenary of the Faculty of Medicine. At 
the opening ceremony by King Fuad a note of gaiety was 
lent by the polychromatic robes of medical professors from 
all parts of the world: not to be outdone, the Egyptian 
University has evolved for itself a new gown of black and 
green bands, which was worn by the Senate with due self- 
conscious decorum. The King laid the foundation-stone of 
the new hospital and opened the medical exhibition. 

Not for fifty-four years has Egypt seen an enthronement of 
a Coptic Patriarch, as the age of KXyrillos V, who succeeded in 
1874 and died last year, is reputed on good authority to have 
well passed the century. His successor, Yoannes XIX, was 
enthroned on December 16th with great ecclesiastical pomp 
in St. Mark’s Cathedral in Cairo. ‘The white, gold and silver 
of the episcopal vestments, the sea of crimson tarbcoshes, the 
great glittering chandeliers and the blazing sunshine, all 
combined to make a pageant of colour that may sound barbaric 
to Western minds, but set in an Eastern atmosphere was most 
picturesque and impressive. If His Beatitude emulates the 
age of his predecessor, one fears that preferment must be 
somewhat slow in the Coptic Church of Kgypt. 

The hotels are filling, the visitor arrives and hot on his 
track prowls the plausible dragoman with his silken robes and 
avaricious cunning. And amid the noisy jostle of motor- 
buses, cars and taxis one may see the intrepid tourist 
exploring Cairo perched precariously on a donkey’s back, 
which shows that the spirit of adventure is not wholly dead 
in the Anglo-Saxon breast.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO. 

28th December, 1928. 





{Mr. Alan Porter’s article in the Spectator Conference series on 
* Readers’ Problems ”’ will appear next week.—-Ep. Spectator. | 
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A Picture of the Tsar 


[As we are publishing extracts from the “ Letters of the Tsar to the 
Tsaritsa”’ during this and succeeding weeks, we have asked Sir 
John Hanbury-Williams, who was Chief of the British Military 
Mission in Russia from 1914 to 1917, to supply an introductory 
article to the series.} 


Tuovucu nearly fifteen years have passed since I first had 
the honour of meeting the Tsar, Nicholas II., there 
remain in my mind many scenes, happy in their beginning, 
tragic in their end. 

His first reception of me as Chief of the British Military 
Mission with the Russian Armies in the field, was one of 
great kindness and cordiality. It took place at Baranovitchi, 
then the headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas (that great and gallant soldier whose loss is 
to-day so fresh in the memories of all who knew him personally 
or by repute), situated in a widespread forest of pine trees, 
several long railway cars being occupied by him, his Staff and 
the various Chiefs of Allied Military Missions, while the visiting 
Tsar's train occupied an adjacent position hidden almost by 
a similar stretch of woods. At the entrance to the Imperial 
“ar were two huge Cossacks of the Guard, on passing whom I 
was received by an Aide-de-Camp and conducted to the Tsar's 
little study. 

Simplicity marked the tone of his surroundings as it did the 
whole manner of his living there, austerity, almost, in food and 
drink refuting a somewhat general idea of luxury or excess 
of any kind. He was dressed in very simple uniform, a 
khaki blouse coat, blue breeches, and long black riding boots. 
As I saluted he came forward, shaking me warmly by the hand 
and inquiring at once for our King and Queen and the Royal 
family, then about my wife and children, welcoming me in 
conclusion as representing the British Army. We talked freely 
for some time, and as I took my leave he enjoined upon me 
to come to his car for dinner that night and dispense with 
my sword which it was the custom always to wear on formal 
receptions. He appeared in excellent spirits and health, 
struck me at once by his likeness to King George, and attracted 
me immediately by his friendliness of manner with at the same 
time most perfect dignity. A bright, cheerful, happy face, 
showing no signs of the anxiety or care which one would 
have expected in a position such as that of a Russian Monarch 
with not only the rule of his country but the general superin- 
tendence of a great war in his hands. 

Many similar visits were paid by the Tsar at various times, 
and on all occasions I was invited to dinner when we talked 
on many subjects, his visits to England, the pleasure which 
it gave the Empress to hear of the people and places here 
which she knew so well, the affection which they both felt for 
our country, and the wish that when peace came they could 
bring the Tsarevitch with them to see their relations and 
friends here. 

Although never posing in the faintest degree as an exponent 
of military matters he kept himself constantly and_ fully 
informed on details of the situation, retaining in his memory 
a map of the positions, and could tell you off-hand the where- 
abouts of any particular corps or division, and frequently even 
that of a regiment. He was intensely keen to hear of the 
arrival in France of Indian regiments and laughed over the 
old days of 1886-87 and the Penjdeh scare. In August, 1915 
(when shortness of munitions, talk of revolution, retreating 


The Letters of the Tsar 


[By arrangement with Messrs. John Lane The Bodley Head, 
Lid., who will publish the complete book in the spring, we are 
able to print a series of extracts from * The Letters of the Tsar 
to the Tsaritsa, 1914-1917." These letters and _ telegrams, 
originally written in English, are re-translated from the official 
Russian publication of ** The Correspondence of Nicholas and 
Alexandra Romanov ~—the only available teat, and now appear 
jor the first time in England. The explanatory notes by Mr. 
C. BE. Vulliamy have been appended to the translation.| 


November 18th, 1914. 
My beloved Sunny and darling Wify, 


In the train. 
We have finished 


breakfast and I have read your sweet, tender letter with moist 





——— 


armies, and general depression were in the air), came hig 
decision to take over the chief command from the Grang 
Duke Nicholas. The reasons for and the wisdom of th 
move are matters which are open to much discussion in yarigys 
quarters; the results are known. 

At my reception by the Tsar on this occasion he at onep 
told me that whenever I wished to see him he would gladly 
receive me and that my position should be exactly as it haq 
been with the Grand Duke, who, I informed His Majesty 
apparently somewhat to his astonishment, had in his parting 
words to me expressed the certainty that I should be of the 
same help to the Tsar as I had been to him. Never did j 
have the slightest difficulty in seeing him and invariably was 
I received with the same kindness, though my efforts in varioys 
directions to push on vital matters such as railways and 
other urgent necessities were not, owing to slackness, corrup. 
tion, and intrigues in other quarters, often successful. 

Constantly in our talks at meals and during walks he spoke 
of the Empress, who invariably showed me the greateg 
kindness and sympathy at times of personal trouble. Op 
some matters the Tsar would take an immediate decisiop 
as, for instance, on the question of Lord Kitchener's visit (an 
unfortunate decision, as fate willed, but one showing a strength 
of mind for which he was rarely credited), which, had it taken 
place, might, I still believe, have exercised a considerable 
influence for good on Russian affairs. 

The fateful year of 1917 showed how badly he was being 
served, and then came the morning when I woke to find that 
Revolution had started, the Tsar, to whom I had bid good. 
night on the previous evening, had left with nothing but 
failure and tragedy before him. The next picture I have of 
him, and one that, alas! is often before me now, is that of my 
visit in the depression and darkness of a sombre and gloomy 
evening to the deposed Monarch of all the Russias. As | 
walked over to what had been his palace and was now his 
prison, at headquarters, events ran quickly through my 
mind, pictures of a happy Emperor and Empress with their 
children whom they loved so dearly, scenes of them kneeling 
in church, praying for help and victory and the prosperity 
of the country they adored, and—-now—this as the end or 
rather the beginning of a still more tragic ending to their 
chapter of life. Even then, broken and deposed, his first 
thoughts were for the success of his armies and those of the 
Allies, no word of complaint, no word of disloyalty or failure 
on the part of those who might have served him or advised 
him better. 

As I sat beside him in the big empty room in the badly-lit 
palace, I saw before me a man who, given any faults or failings, 
was going to his fate (and God knows it was a terrible one) 
with no thought for himself, no fear, no selfish desires, only 
prayer and hope for others and the restoration of his beloved 
Russia. Whether he paid for his own mistakes or the mistakes 
of his fathers, surely he paid in full. The dagger or the bomb 
brought death quickly, but he underwent degradation, 
misery, and the worst kind of suffering, the suffering for others 
whom he could not help. 


At the end, as I view it now, I see him facing death in agony 
for others, undaunted himself. 
J. HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


to the Tsaritsa, 1914-1917 


eyes. This time I succeeded in keeping myself in hand at the 
moment of pariing, but it was a hard struggle. 

The weather is dismal ; it is pouring with rain ; there is very 
little snow left. When we moved off, I visited the gentlemen 
[of the suite] and looked in at each coupé. This morning I 
found among the papers of the Minister of War the paper 
relating to Rennenkampf and signed it. He will have to leave 
his Army. I do not know who Nic. [the Grand Duke Nicholas] 
has in view for his place. 

What joy and consolation it would be if we could make the 
whole of this journey together! My love, I miss you terribly 

more than I can express in words. Every day a courier 
will leave the town with papers. I shall try to write very oftenj 
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————_— 
as, to my amazement, I have come to the conclusion that I can 
write while the train is in motion. ; 

My hanging trapeze has proved very practical and useful, 
I swung on it many times and climbed up it before meals. It 
js really an excellent thing for the train, it stirs up the blood 
and the whole organism. afi 

I like the pretty frame which you have given me. It lies in 
front of me on the table for safety, because a sudden jerk 
might break the lovely stone. 

All the miniatures are good, with the exception of Marie, 
Jam sure that everyone will appreciate their merit. What a 
‘yy and consolation it is to know that you are well and are 
working so much for the wounded! As our Friend [Gregory 
Rasputin] says, it is by God’s grace that in such a time you 
can work so hard and endure so much. Believe me, my 
beloved. do not fear, have more confidence in yourself when 
vou are left alone, and all will go smoothly and prosperously, 
* May God bless you, my beloved Wify ! I kiss you and the 
' Sleep well and try to think that you are 


children lovingly. 
NICKY. 


not lonely.--Your hubby, 
x m bd * 
Telegram. Tiflis. November 28th, 1914. 
Hearty thanks for letter about your delightful journey to 
I have been visiting educational institu- 
The Countess took me round your sklad 
Saw not less than two hundred ladies and 
was much embarrassed. I went to tea 
with the nobility felt shy. Every- 
thing has made an excellent impression on me. All of them 
are verv desirous of seeing you and the children some time. 
NICKY. 


Vilna and Kovno. 
tions all day long. 
here in the house. 
women at work— I 
masses of pretty faces 


Fond kisses for all the six of you. 
* * x x 
Telegram. Lopasnia. February Ist, 1915. 
Hearty thanks for two letters and news. The weather is 
it is thawing. All send their greetings, and N. P. and 
Am looking forward to sceing you to-morrow. 
NICKY. 
time. the “‘ winter battle ” 
raging without intermission. On the 
sent, Lyck was taken by the Germans ; 
occupied Augqustove, and in a fortnight’s 
hundred and ten thousand men in 
fact, wiped out, 


mild ; 
M. their thanks 
I embrace vou and the children. 

The reader should be reminded that, at this 
of the Masurian Marshes 
day or which this telegram was 
Litzmann 
had lost one 


The Tenth 


WUS 


later. 
Russians 


two days 
time the 
irmy was, in 

* * * * 

Stavka (Military Headquarters). March 2nd, 1915. 

My tenderly beloved, -I thank you from my heart for your 
Every time that I see the envelope with 
my heart leaps several times, and I shut 


two sweet letters. 
your firm writing, 
myself up and read, or more correctly absorb the letter. 

Of course, the girls can bathe in my swimming-bath ; I am 
glad that the Little One [the Tsarevitch| enjoys it so much 3 
I asked the rogue to write to me about all this ! 
only think of it! At the 
N. is in a good humour 
The question 


Iam here for the seventh time 
front everything is «mite satisfactory. 
and as usual demands rifles and ammunition. 
of supplying our railways and factories with coal has assumed 
an alarming character, and I have asked Roukhlov to take it 
all into his hands. Only imagine, if the manufacture of 
military supplies were to cease! And this because of a lack 
of coal, or rather owing to an insuflicient output of it in our 
mines in the South! Iam convinced that energetic measures 
will pull us out of these difficulties. 

* * * * 

Stavka. March 9th, 1915, 

Praise be to God! NICKY. 

Stavka. March 9th, 1915. 
My beloved Sunny, -How dm I to thank you for your two 
charming letters and for the lilies ?. I press them to my face 
and kiss often the places which I think were touched by your 
dear lips. They stand on my table day and night ; when the 
gentlemen pass my doors I give them the flowers to smell. 
God grant that I may return by the 11th—probably at ten 
o'clock in the morning. What joy to be again in one’s own 
nest-—snugly and closely (in every sense) together! Just at 
this very minute, eleven-thirty, Nicolasha came running into 
my carriage, out of breath and with tears in his eyes, and told 
me of the fall of Przemysl. Thanks be to God! For two 
days we have been waiting for this news with hope and 
anxiety. The fall of this fortress has an enormous moral and 
After several months of despondency, 


Telegram. 


Przemysl is taken. 


military significance. 


this news strikes as an unexpected ray of sunshine, and 
exactly on the first day of spring ! 

I began this letter in a calm mood, but now everything has 
been turned upside down in my head, so you must excuse the 
second part of this letter. Oh, my dear, I am so profoundly 
happy at this good news, and so grateful to God for His 
mercy! I have ordered a thanksgiving Te Deum to be sung 
at two o'clock in the local church, where I was present last 
year at the thanksgiving molebni [services] ! 

* * * * 
June 19th, 1915. 

My darling Sunny,—I beg your pardon for sending you an 
empty cascara bottle, but I require some more. I am putting 
my candle-end into it—give it to Alexey for his collection. 

How grateful I am to you for your dear sweet letters, for 
all your devotion and love for me! They give me strength. 
I embrace you closely, beloved mine! It is too hot to write 
on such a subject. I am glad that you have seen the old 
man. Has he reassured you ? 

I am sending you a minute photograph which Djounk. 
took here last time. I have decided to leave here on Tuesday, 
and with God’s help we shall see each other at last. 

The Guards and other units are at present being transferred 
to the side of Kholm and Lyublin, as the Germans are pressing 
us in that direction. That is why I am sitting here till the 
concentration [of troops] is accomplished. I am quite well 
again; I merely had a shooting pain in the left side at the 
bottom of the spine, which hurt me in my efforts to take a 
deep breath; it was especially painful at night, but now it 
has quite gone. Owing to the heat, we are going for long 
drives in the car, but walk very little. We have chosen new 
roads, and are driving about the neighbouring country with 
the aid of a map. 
obsolete, having been made eighteen vears ago; 
have been made, built, 
disappeared, all of which alters the map. Sometimes the 
horses with the carts which we meet begin to bolt—then we 
send the chauffeurs to the rescue. On Monday I hope to 
to Beloveje. % * st * 

Stavka. June 23rd, 1915. 

My dear Wify,— .. . We arrived here at ten-forty-five, just 
at the time when N.’s train was slowly moving to its place. 
After a talk with him I had supper with my gentlemen, and 
immediately after went to bed. He told me that, on the 
whole, the situation had not changed for the worse since 
yesterday, and that it would improve if the Germans ceased to 


Mistakes often occur, as the maps are 
new roads 
some forests have 


new villages 


go 


press us at the same point for several days. In that case we 
should have to collect new (fresh) troops and try to stop 
them. But again there crops up this damnable question of 
the shortage of artillery ammunition and rifles 
alter three days 


this puts a 
check on any energetic movement forward, as, 
of hard fighting, the supply of munitions might be exhausted. 
Without new rifles it is impossible to make good the losses, 
and the army is at present only just a trifle stronger than in 
peace-time. It should be 
was—three times as strong. 
at this moment. 

If there was no fighting for the duration of a month our 
position would be far better. Of course, I am giving this 
information only to you; please do not speak of it, darling. 

This letter has become rather lengthy, and I have no time 
for more. God bless you, my beloved Sunny! Tenderly, 
tenderly I kiss you and the children. Be well and strong 


and at the beginning of the war it 
That is the position we are in 


again !—Ever vour hubby NICKY. 
a * * * 
Telegram. Vitevsk. August 23rd, 1915. 


Thank you heartily for your dear letter, the children, too. 
I slept well; am feeling strong and resolute. I hope that 
you are calm, and not very tired. I shall telegraph to-night, 
when all is over. I bless you and love you infinitely. 

NICKY. 

This telegram, sent after two months’ Tsarskoe Selo, 
was despatched when the Tsar was on his way to supersede the Grand 
Duke Nicholas and to take over the Supreme Command. 
Telegram. Stavka. August 23rd, 1915. 

Thanks for news. The meeting has passed off wonderfully 
well and simply. He is leaving the day after to-morrow, but 
the change over has taken place to-day already. Now all is 
done. I kiss you and the children tenderly. NICKY. 
(A further extract from the Tsar's Letters will appear next week.) 
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The League of Nations 


The International Idea 


THe Mistake About THE LEAGUE. 


Tere are still people, it appears, who confuse the idea of 
the Society of Nations (how much more appropriate the 
French term is !), now substantiated in a living organism, 
Not long ago we 
received a letter which ran as follows: * You know, I never 
have denied that in theory the League of Nations is a splendid 
idea, but I can’t feel that we are ready for such a sublime 
Of course, war is appalling, especially modern 
warfare, but . . . some things can only be washed out by 
and anyway what would you do with the surplus 


with the ideal of universal brotherhood. 


state yet. 


blood 
millions ? 

This point of view, which is by no means uncommon, 
reveals a complete misunderstanding of fairly obvious facts. 


It should be clear to everybody that the relationship of the 


constituent nations to the League is simply that of individuals 
Does anyone seriously suggest that the social 


in society. 
order in which we live and have our being is a 
state,” 
human effort? Yet that is what the above view would 
imply. Surely whether we accept Rousseau’s hypothesis 
of a social contract or not-- all are agreed that social organiza- 
tion grew up, not from a sense of brotherly love, but as an 
imperative necessity, as the only possible means of preserving 
and safeguarding the personality of the individual. So 
the League exists to-day, not as a monument to human 
wisdom, but as an institution that meets a social need, 7.e., 
the co-ordination of the highly explosive national units. 
The best brains and the best energies of all countries are 
being bent to the task of abolishing the institution of war, 
not simply because it is wicked and depraved, but because, 
given the destructive power of modern science, there is no 
other way of preserving civilization itself. As for the Peace 
Pact being ** sublime and transcendental,” as Signor Mussolini 
seems to think, it is no more so than the principle of live 
and let live, which we all, miserable sinners that we are, 
practise in our daily life. Actually what Voltaire said of 
God, “sil wevistait pas il faudrait linventer,” applies equally 
to the League of Nations to-day. Whether we like it or 
not, there is no getting away from the fact that public affairs, 
the res publica of our fathers, are no longer contained within 
the nation-state. We are now members of an international 
body politic, * citizens of the world,” and the establishment 
of the League as an outward and visible sign of the new order 
is really a belated political recognition of a fact that has 
long been evident in the economic sphere, 

Tue FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM, 

The present League, however, is only the beginning of 
wisdom, it is but an imperfect sketch of the organized world 
society. What of the life-giving spirit, the inward spiritual 
grace? We are all too prone to blame the statesmen for 
the slow progress towards peace on earth and to forget 
that Governments are limited by the public opinion and 
*arliaments to which they are responsible. Surely—in spite 
of the considerable will to peace that was demonstrated 
in this country and America last year—the fault lies in 
ourselves that we are still the underlings of Mars. ifere, 
then, is the fundamental problem—to jerk men’s minds out 
of the old political grooves, to educate the many in a con- 
sciousness of the wider res publica which is our lot. 

International intellectual co-operation, possibly on account 
of its hideous name, is at present the last of the League 
activities which the ordinary man is disposed to take seriously. 
It suggests indeed round-table conferences at which learned 
academicians from all over the world—-with a galaxy of 
interpreters are engaged on the Sisyphean task of compiling 
history books without bias. Mr. Baldwin for one would be 
deeply shocked if any such deadening process were being 
attempted for the sake of peace, and most of us would feel 
very much the same about it, But, as Professor Zimmern 
has explained, intellectual co-operation in practice means 
no more and no less than what it says; It is an attempt 
to remedy the state of anarchy into which the public affairs 
of the scholar have fallen as a result of independent national 
development, 


sublime 
achieved at a certain point in time as the crown of 


How does all this help the ordinary man, you may ask) 
The answer is found in a short essay, ** Learning and Leader. 
ship” (Oxford University Press), which Professor Zimmer 
published last year, and which will surely rank as one of the 
most brilliant pieces of constructive thinking of modem 
times. No one who sees the international situation steagjj 
and sees it whole will deny the urgency of educating 4, 
next generation to a sense of its responsibilities. 


Too long 
has educational 


progress been sought in the direct 
of professional competence, in the development of th 
specialist. That was, indeed, the natural outcome of our 
scientific age. The problem now, however, is no longer 
one of invention or discovery, it is —to use Professor Zimmer) 
words,-—a question of “adjusting the available resources , 
good will, expert knowledge, and intellectual and mom| 
leadership to the needs of the post-War world and setting they 
to work together according to the rhythm of the age.” ; 
Tur Epvucation or tne Orpinary Crrizen. 

For acquiring an international outlook, as always jy 
education, the first are the all-important years, when even 
one of us is integrated with his or her community and nation, 
For nothing is further from the truth than that a déraciné js 
ipso facto internationally-minded. One may echo Aristotle, 
“a man without a city is either a god or a beast,” or as 
Professor Zimmern, the modern, puts it, “ no one can rende 
true service in the cause of international co-operation if by 
has not first thoroughly absorbed in his own mind and sou 
the meaning of nationality.” 

At the primary school, the teacher is not so much expected 
to give systematic instruction but—something far mor 
important —to inculcate an attitude of mind. 
ever-increasing interchange of teachers with other countries 
at this stage is unanswerable, for only thus will the child's 
mind be opened to the wider world, and the prejudice against 
what is foreign eradicated. 

In the secondary school again, where 
personality is the main function, the choice of text books 
and the development of school libraries are comparatively 
unimportant beside the need for teachers who have themselves 
imbibed the spirit of international understanding. 
subjects as history and geography and foreign languages 
a knowledge of other standards and an appreciation of the 
other man’s point of view are obviously essential, and these 
van only be obtained by travel and contact at first hand 
with other forms of social life. International interchange ot 
teachers, whether from secondary schools or the University, is 
already a regular feature in our educational life, but only if this 
js actively promoted under the auspices of the Institute in Paris 
will the next generation be equal to its tremendous responsi- 
bilities. To-day how many of our difficulties arise from the 
fact that the intellectuals are still living in the world of 1914! 

The final stage of the ordinary citizen’s education—for 
with the study of international relations, law, economics, 
sociology, &c., which are for the specialist, we are not concerned 
—-will be found in what may be called a school of international 
contacts. Such a school exists already in Geneva, where 
every summer a certain number of University students in the 
later stages of their academic course are brought together 
from many countries and are associated with a distinguished 
and equally international group of University teachers. 
The programme is bilingual throughout, French and English, 
and the school is organized for a short period only in the 
summer months. It is a great experience. Many of us 
perhaps are too old to profit by it ; but, after all, the fate of 
civilization rests not with us but with the next generation. 
Let us not forget Sir Eric Drummond’s warning in his article 
in the Centenary number. It is too true that “the man in 
the street is not yet fully awakened to the vast importance 
of international questions as affecting his country, his family 
and himself.” We can begin our education now by 
listening-in to Prof. Philip Baker, of the London School of 
Economics, who has beén asked by the B.B.C. to supplement 
the weekly talks on the world to-day, given by Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett, by a timely introduction to the study of international 
relations, 
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Country Life 


A M.F.H.’s PRorest. 
A xerrer full of facts and written by an ex-Master of Fox- 
hounds (whom I have regarded for many years as one of the 
very best naturalists of my acquaintance) compels a return 
to the subject of the destruction of wild life on the West 
Coast. The letter begins reference to the virtual 
sing of the hunt owing to the dearth of foxes, and proceeds :— 


with a 


cl 

“The rabbit trappers catch the foxes, and sell their skins for £1 
each. This is done every season. They also set their traps for 
badgers and otters, the skins also being sold. Local papers adver- 
tise for these skins and give a very good price for them, and with the 
f the rabbit trap the animals are very easy to catch. All our 
such as the peregrine, chough, raven, and buzzard, are 
Some 


use OF 
rare birds, 
also caught by rabbit traps set in the open along our cliffs. 
of the keener trappers also set their traps for pheasants, part- 
ridges and wild duck. No dog or cat in these parts is safe, and 
nearly all the farmers’ collies have damaged feet or broken legs. It 
is quite time all trapping should be made illegal by an Act of 
Parliament—an Act was passed forthe pole trap. But if they place 
their trap on a heap of stones or a mound of earth, they can still 
catch hawks and owls, &c. Three years ago I was asked to go 
down to the cliffs on a Sunday to take out some foxes that were 
caught in traps. I only found two, both of which I had to kill 
because their legs were broken. We never found the others; they 
had pulled up the peg of the trap, and must have gone to ground 
with the trap on their legs—only to die, as mortification always 
sets in with a fox, as he lives on flesh. I also was given an otter 
cub last year that had been trapped, but although there was no 
mark on his leg from the trap, he died in three days. While badger 
digging I have often found dead and alive badgers with traps still 
on their legs. I have also seen a cow with half her tongue off, and 
sheep with their legs injured.’ 
* * * 7 

A TrarrED TERRIER. 

The letter has the following postscript :— 

“Since I wrote, a little Sealyham terrier bitch went off hunting 
with another terrier at ten o'clock in the morning. The other 
terrier came back, but she did not; she was found dead in the 
river with the trap on her leg ten days later by one of my men. I 
only hope that she pulled up the peg of the trap fairly soon, but, of 
course, she might have been days alive with the trap to her leg 
before getting drowned in the river on her way home.” 

1e letter was written in pa Oo sup . ai 
The lett tt rt to support the campaign of 
the Anti-Steeltoothed Trap Committee (affiliated to the 
National Council for Animal Welfare, 11 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields), who are supporting a Bill for the regulation of trap- 
ping. Of trapping in general this M.F.H. writes, in 
conclusion :— 

‘Trapping is the worst torture and cruelty it is possible to inflic 

“ Trap] t} t 1 lty it is f ble t flict 
on any animal or bird. It is not necessary. Rabbits can be des- 
troyed by snares just as well. I hardly have one on 500 acres, 
using snares and ferrets. The various societies seem hopeless, but 
should take this matter seriously.” 


The words, coming from a sportsman, need no further 


comment, 
% * * * 
SEA Birps AND THE NAVY. 

On the subject of wild life on our coasts all lovers of birds 
should be grateful to the Navy for their co-operation in pre- 
venting nuisance from waste oil. Action was hurried forward 
by a small group of bird-lovers in the Isle of Wight. They 
discovered that it was possible to tell by an example of the 
waste whether the substance hailed from Persia or Mexico, 
The Navy used a different oil from many of the tankers and 
liners. As soon as it was proved that naval oil was in part to 
blame for the destruction of birds and the killing of fish, the 
Navy took a foremost part in prohibiting any discharge of oil 
within fifty miles or so of the shore. The nuisance is less than 
it was ; but a thick coating of oil was driven on Chesil Beach, 
on the shores of Freshwater, of Dungeness and of Aberdeen, 
Large numbers of guillemots in the South and some cider 
duck in the North arz species that have especially suffered. 

* * “ * 
CLEAN WarTzRs. 

The best methods of prevention are very fully discussed 
in the Journal of the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds. The throwing out of oil is a gross waste as well asa 
cruel habit. Apparatus is available, and is not very costly, 
for separating the oil, and any. shipmaster who pleases can 
do what every owner of a sugar factory does: he can cleanse 
the ejected offal and prevent the fouling of the waters. The 
Germans, I believe, are particularly careful in such methods 


of separation. The United States are co-operating very 
heartily and are now “ endeavouring to secure the signatures 
of all the Maritime to a convention prohibiting 
any ship from discharging oily waste within fifty miles of a 
shore. In some places the very floor of the sea is coated 
with black refuse that must destroy marine life. Definite 
research work is needed on the history of the oil after it has 
been released on the surface of the waters. 
is needed in regard to the motor oil on the roads, some of 
which finds its evil way to the trout streams. 


Powers ”’ 


Similar research 


* * * * 
Birp WATCHERS. 

Much of the information about the sufferings of particular 
birds comes from the forty-one ‘* watchers *’ employed by the 
R.S.P.B. They do yeoman service in a score of ways; and 
it is quite true that the multiplication of “‘ protected areas ” 
by local and central authorities is of very little good apart 
from the active presence of these watchers. Their knowledge, 
skill, and understanding have filled all of us with admiration 
who have visited the various sanctuaries and half sanctuaries. 
Special efforts are now being made by the Society to raise 
£2,000 for a very necessary sanctuary in the Kent Marshes ; 
and, of course, the keeping of watchers, of whom more are 
needed, is a heavy expense. The men have now an official 
Cap and badge. It would be a kindly act on the part of the 
public to help provide them with field glasses—one of the 
many incidental needs. The address of the Society is 
82 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

* * + x 
A Foop Recrrr. 

A number of correspondents most kindly send the lost 
recipe for birds which I asked for last week. ‘The title of the) 
book is How to Attract and Protect Wild Birds (Witherby, 1s. 6d.) 
by Martin Heisemann. The author recommends the heating 
of a quantum of fat about one and a-half times in excess of 
the dry food mixed with it, and the pouring of this, when very 
hot, over the “food tree.” He sets down an ideal menu for 
jnsectivorous and graminivorous birds. It consists chiefly of 
ground bread, meat, hemp, millet, and dried elderberries, 
sunflower seeds and ants’ eggs; but there is no sort of reason 
for keeping to these substances. The book is in essence an 
account of Baron von Burlepsch’s system of bird preservation, 
which has still a considerable vogue in Germany. 

* * * * 
Tue Kew BAbDceEr. 

The presence of a badger—and foxes—in Richmond Park 
recalls the last appearance of a badger in Kew—in the summer 
of 1914. I have received a full account of its history from 
one of the captors. The authorities there were troubled by 
the destruction of wild fowl by the last of the badgers, and 
arrangements were, therefore, made for its capture. A party 
of specialists arrived at 2 a.m., located the badger (close to 
Queen’s Cottage) at 6 a.m. and captured him three hours later. 
He was put into a sack and on the same day set at large in 
Sussex. It was a pity to exile the animal; but it is true, as 
one of his captors states, that in a confined space such as Kew 
such an animal is apt to lose its natural instincts and “ take 
to bad habits.”’ In Richmond, of course, there is room and 
to spare for foxes, badgers, deer, or even such great and 
strange animals as roam Woburn Park. 

‘ * * . 
A Frencu THEORY. 

It is well said in one recently 
issued on the subject of sugar beet that further most 
valuable consideration is the increased fertility of the soil, 
as crops that follow sugar beet give considerably higher yields. 
It is undoubtedly one of the best preparation crops for any of 
the cereal family.’ I once visited a number of the crops and 
factories in France; and more than one farmer said to me 
that he would be content to lose money on his beet, because 
of the next year’s crop, which was always grown without 
further manuring. Those who have been giving gloomy 
forecasts of the crop in England may profitably consider this 
virtue. 


commercial broadshect 
~ 


VW. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


AFFORESTATION OF ABERDARE DISTRICT 

[To the Editor of the Seecratror.]} 
Sir,— Whenever I visit the Aberdare district I am invariably 
impressed by its potential wealth. I do not mean its 
mineralogical potentialities, for, as far as my knowledge 
of this side of the matter is concerned, all the workable 
seams have surely been exploited. I refer to the exquisite 
adaptation of thousands of acres of silvicultural land which 
surround the town. 

It is sometimes thought that where the soil is formed 
from the carboniferous stratum any pastoral pursuits, agri- 
cultural or silvicultural, are almost unremunerative. An 
agricultural crop is far more fastidious as regards soil, but 
trees will thrive in soil almost regardless of geologic origin. 
I have observed a crop of trees doing equally as well in soil 
derived from the sandy limeless soil of parts of 
Glamorganshire as the rich marly soil of Breconshire. The 
suggestion therefore put forward sometimes, that the soil 
of Aberdare is unsuitable for forestal purposes, is quite 


some 


baseless. 

Even all that waste and artificially formed embankment 
from Hirwaun to To Cwmdare Road, if scientifically planted, 
would in a few years become an arboricultural asset, and in 
thirty-five years one of real economic value. 

In 1919 I valued a small plantation of Scotch fir growing 
‘The results from such an experiment 
were most encouraging. The average volume per tree was 
4.25 cubic feet. The trees were highly suitable for pitwood. 

But better economic results can be obtained by planting 
the big area of mountain land within reach of Aberdare. The 
land possesses some very favourable factors. There is hardly 
any above 1,500 feet high, the maximum altitude at which 
trees can be economically grown in Wales. There was a 
period when Mynydd Aberdare was afforested up to 1,200 feet. 

Cwmdare Valley is highly congenial for an extensive scheme 
Almost all the Jand from Crawshay Tower to 
Nant Amman Fach is afforestable. The heath land between 
Brynglelog and Hirwaun should be planted. On the 
declivities of Mynydd Y Glog and the huge area Penderyn on 
to the Beacons there are literally thousands of acres that 
could be so transformed by afforestation that the future of 
Aberdare would compare favourably with the rich forest 
district of Eberswalde, Germany. The forest products 
produced by the population of that district find their way into 
the markets of this country every month throughout the year. 
The soil aspect, gradient,and other factors which constitute 
in forestry ‘localities’? are more congenial in Aberdare 
district than in many forest areas that I have observed on the 


in an identical habitat. 


of planting. 


Continent. 

Within reach of Aberdare I estimate nine thousand acres of 
afforestable land. To plant this area a sum of £80,000 would 
be required. Labour costs, material, plants, administration 
and incidental expenses are included in the amount. 

In order to afforest this area in one season about three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty men would be necessary. 
The future would open out splendid opportunities in the 
establishment of small holdings. Afforestation always 
enhances the value of the contiguous land. I have known it 
to raise the value from 2s. 6d. per acre, its prairie value, to 
8s. 6d. per acre. Afforestation creates small holdings. 

If the local authorities embarked upon a scheme as relief 
works, sixty per cent. of the cost would be borne by the 
Unemployment Grant Committee. The Forestry Commission 
would also assist to the amount of £2 per acre, or twenty-two 
per cent. In fact, any individual or any private body can 
claim from £2 to £4 per acre. 

The South Wales Coalfield consumes weekly about thirty- 
five thousand tons of pitwood. Much of this timber, which is 
the maritime pine, is grown on land inferior to the land around 
Aberdare, and in situations infinitely less accessible. 

If our mining valleys had been planted at the time when 
France afforested the Girondes and the Landes districts, the 
activities and the beauties so familiar in those regions would 
be none the less the characteristics of the mining villages of 
Aberdare and South Wales in general.— I am, Sir, &c., 


Clydach, Swansea, W. Craven LLEWELYN. 


{We are glad to publish this letter written by a “ forest 


<< 
— 


the Editor 


admirer" with wide experience. As we wrote when our 
Aberdare Fund was inaugurated, we hope that something of 
lasting benefit to the community of Aberdare and the nation 
will result from its inception. The suggestion of a larg 
scheme of afforestation is one which deserves the most careful 
consideration on the part of the authorities.—Ep. Spectatory 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 

[To the Editor of the Srecrsxvor.] 
Sir,—-At our meeting of the Aberdare ** Chamber of Trade” 
on the 15th instant—it was unanimously resolved that J, 
as Chairman, should write to you on their behalf and Express 
to you their very sincere appreciation of the substantia] 
and timely assistance which you have so generously given— 
through the medium of the Speciator—to the distressed jg 
this stricken area. 

I was directed to emphasize their heartfelt thanks for your 
kindly aequiesence to their former to the 
distribution of * coupons among our town’s tradespeople, 
which I assure you has proved to be a great boon in this time 


suggestion as 


of stress. 

With regard to the introduction of new industries to this 
district, the only feasible one, in our opinion, is “ afforesta- 
tion,” as the very high rates would strangle any other 
enterprise, unless some special arrangement could be made 
with our Local Council.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

D. R. Grivvirius, Chairman, 
The Aberdare Chamber of Trade, 

* Pantawel,” 43 Cardiff Street, Aberdare. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.] 

Sir,—Since the Spectator has adopted Aberdare, we think you 
may be interested in the efforts which this Bureau is making to 
provide employment for the miners’ womenfolk by developing 
the market for quilted bed coverlets, and giving training to 
suitable girls and women. At the outset we would explain 
that some nine months ago a representative of the Bureau 
when making local investigations found that there existed 
amongst the women a traditional craft in quilting. This 
craft had been in existence for generations, and yet it was little 
known outside the areas in which it was carried on, the quilts 
having been used for the home and no attempt having been 
made to offer them to a wider public. The work was seen 
to be something unusual and of great beauty, and the Bureau 
sent down more suitable materials than could be obtained 
locally and gave orders for a few quilts to be made. Over 
£900 worth of sales and orders have been effected to date, 
and we have thus been able to keep all quilters known to us 
in South Wales and Durham (about ninety) regularly employed, 
and now we are anxious to form three or four experimental 
training classes in South Wales. 

It is proposed that one of these classes shall be in Aberdare. 
Some local ladies have offered to give all the assistance they 
“an, but it is feared that the lack of funds necessary to enable 
a room to be hired, a teacher engaged, &c., will act as a 
deterrent. We wonder, therefore, if we may suggest that 
this class should be taken under the wing of your readers ? 
The Bureau is prepared to make a small per capita grant, 
but it will be insuflicient to enable a class to run its course, 
while on the other hand we think that a few extra pounds 
would be suflicient for local needs.— I am, Sir, &e., 

W. B. Lirrie, Director, 


27 Bedford Square. Rural Industries Bureau. 


[Vo the Editor of the Seecrsxvon.] 
Sir, I wish to thank you and Spectator readers for the 
substantial help you have given to me and my family. I 
have been unemployed since the lock-out of 1926 and have a 
wife and five children. I have had no previous help from 
anyone except for an oceasional pair of boots from the school. 
The unemployment pay is our sole means. 

The weekly vouchers which we are now having as a result of 
your efforts are a real godsend, and I sincerely thank you on 
Dehalf of myself and my wife and children, Wishing you and 
your paper great prosperity.— 1 am, Sir, &e., 

W. D. Rees. 


5 Ynyscynon Terrace, Coombach, AMerdare. 
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At Gyfarwydder y- GWELEDYDD. 
<p —Fel un sydd wedi deilliaw o fudd mabwysiad eich 
ar awn o Dref Aberdar, teimlaf yn dra ddiolchgar 1 chwi 
. Ne mention y yn yr argyfwng yr ydym ynddo, oherwydd 
a ewesddiad’ y fasnach lo yn Neheudir Cymru yn gyffredinol. 
gee eich sic rhau ein bod oll fel teuluoedd sydd yn cael 
yoann drwy gyfrwng eich cynlilun, yn anfon ein 
i bawb sydd yn cyfranu at y mudiad. 
(sd) J. Ruys JAMES. 


ein 
diolehgarweh 


® Rost Row. C% mbach, Aberdar. 
TRANSLATION. 
one who has benefited under the adoption scheme 


(Being . 
[Bet sincere thanks for 


of the Spectator I beg to tender you my ( 
your help in the distress we are in, owing to the depression in 
the coal industry throughout South Wales. 

I can assure you that we are all, as families who are being 
helped in our distress through your scheme, very thankful 
to all who contribute towards the movement.| 
OUR ABERDARE FUND—POINTS FROM LETTERS 


AH. L., 





sist the appeal of your Special Commissioners 


se a cheque for twe Ive weeks at this rate to he Ip to 


ad home. 


ton EM. P ( Westminster Bank, Sandgate Road, Folkestone. 
{ should like it spent in Aberdare, so as to benefit the shops 
well as the miners, if this can be conveniently managed. 
= W. D. 7 . 9 Howey Hill, Congleton, Cheshire. 
{s to denomination, lL am a Congregationalist minister. We 
ive had to start a fund largely for the relief of our ministers 
/S. Wales. In many places the miners have been the back-bone 


ivche Their present sorry plict t has reacted disast rou ly 


, ow hureches and munustetr 
Vr. Robert Vi , 6 Cor Gardens, Edinburqh. 
, I send you cheque for £1, bei for the first four weeks of mv 
, and | il send you a similar amount monthly till the 
{ of April 
LD. WwW. t The G Highaate Village, N. 6. 
During the week before Christmas my family of four children 
} ree servants and ourselves had a self-denial week, during 
iil lived on strietly economical! rations, and also each 
the box as much as we could afford. lam glad to be 
o hand vou the result, this little sum of £2 10s., to help in 
Aberdare Fund. 
Vr. HV Hotel Re . Clarens, Vaud., Switzerland. 
I hor that vour kindly appt il to the sympathies of 1.500 
3 1 I uceessful, 
Vr. H. O. Hughes. Cefn Mawr, Llangaffo, Anglesey. 
{ ea ixteen vears, 1892 to L9O8, 1 was in close touch 
vith Sw berdar’’ as during that period I was private 
tary to the Senior Member for the Merthyr Boroughs, the 
ite Lord Rhondda. My memories of Aberdare are sweet ones 
d my respect and regard for the inhabitants of the valley deep 
ind lasting. IL was frequently in tou h with the miners and their 


if great indepe: dence of character and sterling worth. 








| sincerely trust every success will attend the generous and 
gl leserving work of the Spectator. 
Mrs. C. M. Pell, 2 Onslow Square, S.W. 7. 

T acl wledge, with thanks, your kind communications in 
ret » mv small contribution to the Spectator Fund for the 
\berdar iners. The case of elderly folk who have been thrifty 
i saving for the comfort of old age appeals to me as worthy of 
special help when. through no fault of their own, all has been 

. I therefore grateful to you for so kindly allocating my 


bution to the case described in your columns, 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE ? 
[To the Editor of the Srvcraror.| 
Sin, Mi 


economists, 


least as 
that the 


Fordham, at speaking for 


know full well 


Montague 


should agricultural 


questior inmnot be picked out for solution separately from 
al the other industrial problems which face the economist. 
The interdependence of the industrial fabric is a theme 
onstantly upon the lips of every modern exponent of economic 
science, Therefore to offer, or even to hint at, a separate 
solution, cut and dried, of the agricultural problem must 


be in futility. There 


the small questions (like tied houses) ; 


tself an admission of are, of 


COUPS¢ but the main 
This 


oblem which needs ventilating, and it demands a 


is an economic problem, not an agricultural, 


v7 


general solution in economics. 


Mr. Fordham’s letters in your issues of December 29th and 
January 12th lead up to the question of the substitution of 


the ‘‘ standard price system” for the system of “ vacillating 
prices.” This, then, is a general solution which he offers 


over the whole field of economies. 
a standard price system to be 


For we cannot suppose 
inaugurated in agriculture 
without the need of simultaneously fixing the prices of goods 
over a progressively widening field of industry. If we contro] 
the prices of what the farmer sells, we must also control the 
prices of what he must buy 
better off. 


Rents and the prices of goods will simply rise 


or else he will not be a penny the 


‘on him,” 


maintaining the relative status quo. Now, we notice that 
Mr. Fordham, while advocating this standard price, is very 
careful to omit all details as to how it is arrived at. He can 


take it from me that when he comes to try and settle it over 
the whole field of the industry and commerce of this country 
there is only one price which will fill the bill, namely, the 
cost price. For, when you have settied the farmer's profit, and 


the tinker’s and tailor’s and candlestick-maker’s, you will 
find, in the end, that you have not taken the consumer into 
account at all. You will have arranged for every producer 


and middleman to have a profit by arranging for their goods 


to stand at a premium in the market. Consequently you 
have arranged for the consumer's interest, and the large and 


important factor of the wages of labour, to be at a perpetual 
In fact, 
condition of 


discount over the whole market. 
that is the affairs at the 
If, therefore, Mr. Fordhami's price is not the cost 


you have arranged 
nothing, for present 
moment, 


price, then he has about as much chance of popularizing his 


solution as a celluloid dog has of chasing an asbestos cat 
through hell. I am, &e,, 


ArNoLp J. W. IKerprer, 


50a Grand Parade, Brighton. 


“A SURVEY OF FASCISM” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTsvorR.| 

While thanking you for the 
your notice of the International Centre of Fascist Studies’ first 


SIR, kind allusions to myself in 


vear-book, entitled 4A Survey of Fascisin, may 1 be allowed to 


draw your attention to one or two points which, I think, in 


fairness should be made quite clear for the benefit of your 
readers ? 

Fascism, apart from the fact that it shares with German 
Nationalism an attitude of opposition to the doctrine and 
spirit of modern democracy and Liberalism, has little in 


common with the spirit of German Nationalism ; while it not 
only differs from, but is definitely opposed to, the main ideas 
Nevertheless, the impression conveyed by the 
that 
possesses a strong family likeness to ™ that pan-Germanism 
which the Great War was fought to destroy.” 

violent revolt of the 
where the 


of Treitschke. 


first paragraph of your notice is undoubtedly Fascism 


Fascism came in the form of a men 
returned from the trenches, 
nationality had been given them, where they had learnt to 
appreciate the value of discipline and the importance of the 
they had 


Liberal system, 


consciousness wl 


spirit of solidarity, and, above all, where learnt 


religion and the spirit of sacrifice, against the 
against the politicians whom the Liberal system had thrown 
up (who had let them down during the War, had let the country 
down during the peace negotiations and had since allowed a 
minority of wreckers, financed from Moscow, to plunge Ltalian 
society into a state of practical anarchy), against the under- 


lying philosophic ideas on which the Liberal system rests— ideas 


which are essentially “ naturalistic * and are condemned by 
the Church as a form of materialism 

aseism is indeed militant, but it is far from being militarts 
This is easily demonstrated by the mass of educational 
literature on which the new generation in Italy is being brought 
up. It is indeed ot vital importance for th nderstanding 
Kaseism to distinguish between militancy and = militarts 
The Christian Church, for instance, is certainly not mulitarist, 
but it is militant and the same may be said of Fascisin It 
docs not seem either to have struck your reviewer that a miss 
movement, whether political or religious, Iss dom, uf 
produced by the prior elaboration of a philosophic system 
To denv that Faseism has a philosophy would be ridiculous in 
the face of what is being written daily in It ily in countless 
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books, pamphlets, and articles, and in the face of the general 
coherence of the doctrines thus in course of elaboration. 

Lastly, the temper of Fascism, in any unbiassed judgment, 
can hardly be called one of despair, even though many people 
may consider it wrong-headed, for it is pregnant with faith 
and purpose—and, with all the acute sense of realism which 
characterizes the Italian mind, it is essentially anti- 
materialist. The great body of Fascists are undoubtedly 
convinced, rightly or wrongly, that only through the spread 
of Fascism can Europe once more be made one, and peace 
within Kurope become firmly established. This should have 
been made sufficiently evident from a perusal of A Survey 
of Fascism.—\ am, Sir, &e., 

J. S. Barnes. 

Lausanne. 

{Our reviewer writes: ‘‘ Whether Fascism as a national 
movement be styled militarist or militant—and it was the 
latter term which I used advisedly—the effect is likely to be 
the same; for, as we know, it is in the last analysis an excited 
and excitable public opinion which drives statesmen into war 
against their better judgment. The temperature of Fascism 
is deliberately fever-heat, its spirit designedly intolerant, and 
that is the danger which the new Italy represents in a world 
that is little by little recovering its sanity through the League 
of Nations as a normal instrument of international intercourse. 
Mr. Barnes also seems to have missed the main point of my 
review, namely, that Fascism is indigenous to Italy and not 
an article of export; it is, as Mr. Barnes’s letter bears 
eloquent witness, a purely Italian phenomenon destined to 
pass away as soon as the nation has recovered its balance, or, 
as most Englishmen put it, has “* grown up.”—Eb. Spectctor.] 

THE LOSS OF THE ‘ TITANIC’ 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—Recently, when reading in Mr. J. G. Lockhart’s Peril 
of the Sea his vivid account of the shipwreck of the ‘ Titanic’ 
and the loss of over 1,500 lives, an idea, which presented 
itself to me many years ago, recurred to my mind. 

It will be remembered that the loss of life was ultimately 
due to the insufficient carrying capacity of the twenty life- 
boats with which the ‘ Titanic’ was provided. These were, 
according to regulations, intended to seat fifty individuals 
in each boat. Hence there was room for one thousand, 
or less than half the number on board. 

Now a life-boat seating fifty passengers might be loaded 
with very many more if some, or all, were in a standing 
position, provided security against lateral instability was 
attainable, The weather conditions were unusual. The segs 
was “like a mill pond,” the stars being individually reflected 
on its dark surface. Under such conditions the boats might 
have been roped together, side by side, bow and stern, gaining 
thereby perfect lateral stability and certainly holding many 
more than the regulation complement. 

It is to be borne in mind that not only was the sea like 
glass but help was coming. The S.O.S. had been answered 
and the approach of day was certain to see the arrival of vessels 
racing to the scene of the disaster. One of these vessels, 
the * Carpathia ’ was only 58 miles distant. 

There was sufficient time. The ‘Titanic’ did not sink 
until! 24 hours after collision with the iceberg. The tying 
of two knots is all that is required for each added boat. 

It seems worth putting this on record in case it still remains 
unthought of and unpublished. History may, alas! repeat 
ijtsclf.—1 am, Sir, &c., J. JOLy. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


JHE LEADING CIVILIZED COUNTRY IN 
THE WORLD? 
[To the Editor of the Specratonr.] 
Sir,— One frequently sees references to France as the leading 


civilized country of the world. Although I suppose it is 
impossible to indict a nation, it is also, I suppose, equally 
impossible to libel a nation, and so it may be permissible 
to an inquirer to ask precisely on what grounds this claim 
is based and apparently widely admitted, 

There are, I see, many features in the social life of the 
French which- might. lead one to the conclusion that the 


claim cannot be justified. Take as examples thei Us y 
dogs as beasts of burden; the low status of wome 
attitude successive governments towards Geneyy , 
regards the White Slave problem; the national SENtityos! 
towards licensed prostitution ; sanitation ; indecent Publis 
tions and the open sale thereof; the attitude of Frens 
— towards “ crimes of passion” ; a recent case of Mis 
xy a 


- n; ty 
Or 5 


7 . . , Me 
member of the aristocracy and finally the peoy 


notorious and inescapable xenophobia. 
I do not include in my list such items as Chanak, ] 


ne 4a USany 
military hegemony, debt reduction and the like, bem 
I suppose I should be answered that these are polit 


matters and have nothing to do with civilization. 
Frankly I am puzzled at this large and well-estabjig, 
claim.—I am, Sir, &ce., INQUIRE: 
[Our correspondent raises an extremely interesting questi 
What really are the proofs of civilization in a nation? 
have been content to accept the traditional view of Fry 
as the great liberalizing element in the continent of Ey, 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


HOMECROFTS AND THE SLUM PROBLEy 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—May I extend an invitation to any of the socie 
now engaged on the housing of the poorer workers, to \y 
out for families who love the land and long for two-fifths : 
an acre on which to grow their own food in their spare tim, 
If any society can muster twenty or twenty-five such faniji 
and see a prospect of suitable land, they might care to imity 
and better our Homecroft experiment, in which case al] ty 
knowledge and experience we have gained at Cheltenhy 
would be placed freely and gladly at their disposal.—] q 
Sir, &c., J. W. Scorn, 
University College, Cardiff. 


HOUSING ON A SOUND FINANCIAL BAS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Five per cent. used to be the social reformer’s Utopia 
At Letchworth the First Garden City, Ltd. has actual 
varried the idea into reality, and Sir Ebenezer Howard, wi 
died last summer, lived long enough to see his vision tray 
lated into bricks and mortar. For the second year in sw 
cession the balance of profit remaining after the payment 
all prior charges, which have been met every year from th 
beginning of the enterprise twenty-five years ago, shows; 
substantial surplus after the maximum dividend of 5 pe 
cent. has been paid on the ordinary share capital of near) 
£195,000. 

For many years after 1903 no dividend was paid on tl 
ordinary shares, but as profits continued to grow a reser 
fund for the payment of arrears of dividend, which amounte! 
to £183,205, was started. Following a decision of M: 
Justice Tomlin, the directors threw all the arrears into 4 
single sum instead of paying off the early years first. A yea 
ago this fund had grown to a figure which permitted a pay: 
ment of one-twentieth of the total, and now the surpli 
profits will allow a further fortieth to be paid off. One ma 
thus expect the whole arrears to be paid off within seventee 
years, after which time, according to the company’s articles 
all surplus profits after paying 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares must be devoted to expenditure for the benefit of the 
town. Finally the inhabitants of Letchworth will have the 
option of buying out the company and of becoming their ow 
landlord, in which case, no doubt, part of the capital thu 
returned to the shareholders and debenture-holders will be 
used to finance another garden city.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. Avwen. 

1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND LAWN TENNIS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 

Sm,—The attitude of the large Public Schools towards 
lawn tennis shows in most instances, from recent replies t 
inquiries on the subject, a marked repugnance towards the 
adoption of the game amongst the schools’ official game 
and sports, --Exeept for a few of the Southern schools, some 
of the Northern schools of Yorkshire, and the Scottish publi¢ 
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hools, the attitude of the authorities is one rather of toleration 
schools, ‘ 


than of enthusiasm. | ; 
They would appear to say, In effect, that a boy may play 
this game, as long as it cannot possibly interfere with cricket, 
hen only in his leisure time left over after the claims of 

and th ; sine 


icket shooting, rowing, corps training, and 
Tic ’ _ ¢ 
. been satisfied. Why? We used to be assured 


pursuits have 7 ie 
that Jawn tennis was a “ soft game, but nowadays nobody 
rat Je 


needs to be told that it gives as much strenuous exé reise in 
one minute as a day's fielding at cricket. Eoys, again, are 
given to understand that Jawn tennis must always ke a mere 
pastime with them and should never take the place of a sport 
apr" organized school game, because its educational value 


or an plo é . “ 
js supposed to be small and the difficulty of proper organization 
yreat. . 

Is this attitude reasonable ? At least ten tennis courts 


could be laid on the space taken by an average cricket ground ; 
and surely tennis is no more difficult to supervise than cricket ? 
As for the “* team spirit *° which tennis is suppesed to cramp, 
would not inter-house or inter-school tennis matches bring 
out all the qualities of that spirit, and cultivate individuality 
[ am, Sir, &ce., 

A. E. BramisuH, 


and self-reliance as well? 
5) Russell Court, Russell Road, W.14. 


THE OXFORD MANNER 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir. -I should be very much delighted to hear if any of your 
readers can lay their fingers upon what ingredients constitute 
the “ Oxford Manner.” It has been my fortune in the last 
year or two to encounter a number of most delightful gentle- 
men who were at Oxford curing the period shortly before the 
War, and they have some characteristic in common which 
enables an ordinary observer to guess, after a few minutes 
conversation, the place of their higher education. 

This same something is not uncommon in books, and before 
a third of the volume is finished a conviction arises in many 
cases that this author was at Oxford. Is it that the Oxford 
man of that period takes, as it were, a mental stand and lays 
about him, not indeed slashingly, but by springing mines, by 
pressing clectrie buttons, and, above all, keeping his assailant 
at a hundred yards range? In none of my acquaintances 
from post-War Oxford nor in my contemporaries of post-War 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


\ oe 


Cambridge have I observed this faculty. 


YOUNG-CARRYING BIRDS 

| To the Editor of the Spucrator.] 
Sm, Your article ‘ Young-Carrying Birds” (Spectator, 
December 22nd) interests me very much. I should like to 
tell you of something I once saw while fishing on the River 
It was during July and, I think, very 
early in the month. I saw four young birds—[ think they 
were peregrine faleons--apparently pushed off a very high 
rock, probably five hundred feet high and which was close to 
the river and nearly overhanging it. They were immediately 
followed by one of the old ones, which dropped down below 
the young ones and pushed them up one by one, and, after 
pushing one up a very short distance, dropped down again to 
below the lowest one and pushed that up. continuing the 
process until they were all landed safely on a ledge where, I 
suppose, they originally came from. The whole thing occupied 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuas. 5. ROBINSON. 


Mandal in Norway. 


some twenty minutes. 


Eastfield, Leicester. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
|Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir, I write with reference to a letter in your issue of 
October 13th by Mr. Paddison, in which he advances his opinion 
that compulsory legislation, if now enacted, would result in 
chaos and cruelty and set back the whole movement. He 
holds out the distressing prospect that in a further four years 
time, if his preference were carried out, only half the number 
of animals slanghtered would then be so under the process by 


which 
and instantaneously. 


themselves ; 
That it requires much instruction before a slaughterman can 
make proper use of an instrument which is simplicity itself— 
men who claim to be craftsmen. 
strators 
20,000 slaughterhouses, especially as these employees are ever 


animals are first rendered unconscious with certainty 


Mr. Paddison’s reasons for his preference do not commend 
for they include at least four absurdities: (1) 


(2) That he and his demon- 


could ever manage to instruct the employees in 


changing. (3) That the staff of the R.S.P.C.A. are right in 
considering themselves as the directors of such matters. (4) 
He overlooks the fact that the master butchers, with a 


wonderful Federation organization, are responsible to the Local 
Authorities—and they responsibility in the 
matter—for the due elliciency of these men. He suggests that 
these responsible deal with a change of 
method, which very great numbers already have done. 

Mr. Paddison is the Adviser of the R.S.P.C.A. Council in 
this matter. Unless the Council repudiate his opinions much 
harm may be done. 


again have 


tradesmen cannot 


I am, Sir, &c., 
J. S. DOUGLAS. 
386 Manor Road, Folkesione, 


A PLAN TO AVOID RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR. | 


Sir;—-So many railway disasters seem to have been due to 
failure to see signals owing to bad weather conditions, especi- 
ally fog. May I suggest a simple device to add to the faculty 
of Vision that of Hearing? This would double the factor of 
safety and make it practically impossible to overrun a signal 
applying to any particular track without immediate warning. 

Every engine should have attached to the undercarriage a 
fixed bell which would be struck by a fiexible metal arm which 
would assume the perpendicular position on the centre of the 
track automatically with the raising of the signal intended to 
block that of the line. 
sure, two such strikers at an interval of 100 yards should 


section ‘To make assurance doubly 


work in actual connexion with the signal. By this means it 
would be impossible for any train to overrun a signal without 
the warning sound signal being given to the driver. 

It should be a permanent working fixture on all distant 
signals at least. The fog signal as uced at present necessitates 
the presence of a man on the spot for such purpose, the neces- 
sity for which may not always be quite apparent in the varying 
conditions of weather ; in addition to which it is not practicable 
to provide sullicient personnel at a moment's notice at all 
I am, Sir, &c., 

J. FRANKLAND 


points on the system. 
West. 
199 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


FAIR PLAY FOR WOMEN 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,— No one ean deny the difference in the size of the fieid 
now open to women, compared to that of the middle of the 
Jast century, but the blockade continues, and in many places 
where women have gained a footing, efforts are constantly 
made to dislodge them. In the orchestral world, for instance, 
anyone behind the scenes knows that attempts are being 
made there to get the women out. 

In the medical profession, one for which women have 
amply demonstrated their ability, we have had recently the 
closing of the medical schools, and never yet, after all these 
years of efficient and splendid work, have the hospital doors 
been opened more than a crack to them. How many London 
hospitals, treating female as well as male patients, have women 
on their staffs? In this whole matter of the hospitals, there 
is a double injustice—first the narrowing of the opportunity 
for gaining experience, and secondly the prevention of those 
women who desire it, from obtaining the services of their 
own sex. There is a Jarge and growing body of women who 
not only trust but keenly desire to consult their own sex 
particularly in illness peculiar to women. 

I have had some considerable experience in this matter, both 
of professional women who have to go to hospitals and work- 
ing women who wish they ‘ could see a nice lady doctor.” 

While we rejoice at what has been gained, it is well to 
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take stock of facts and realize how much there still is to be 
done.—I am, Sir, &c., 


86 Boundary Road, N.W.8. K. DouG.ias Sir. 


THE BLACKBIRD’S WARNING 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,-It may interest your correspondent in the Spectator of 
January 19th that a sparrow-hawk roosted every night for 
over two months last spring-——1928—on the top of a rhone 
pipe on this house, a few feet from the front door and along- 
side a bedroom window. All the other birds were greatly 
upset and fluttered about as long as daylight lasted. We 
chased it off its perch quite frequently, but it showed no 
alarm and simply flew to some trees at the foot of the garden 
and returned whenever we withdrew. After trying different 
means to get rid of it, the gardener finally shot it. 

What we thought so surprising was its temerity, as, unless 
we clapped our hands to frighten it off, it would not leave its 
perch at all. We had to get rid of it owing to its depredations 
among the smaller birds in the garden.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Springwood, Stirling. (Mrs.) A. WALKER. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A STATESMAN AND A MOUNTAIN. 

In reference to Mr. Bassett Digby's interesting article, 
* Names That Live On,” in your issue of November 10th, 
perhaps it might be noteworthy that among the group of 
mountains surrounding the high plateau on which lies the 
lovely city of Shiraz in Persia there is one whose outline 
against the sky clearly shows a remarkable resemblance to the 
profile of the great Lord Balfour, looking as perhaps he may 
when asleep—t have never seen him asleep! This mountain 
is popularly known locally as Poué Balfour; and the name 
was first applied, I believe, by the South Persia Rifles, who 
were quartered there for some time.—C. C. Lewis-pr Grenier, 
Beit al Mudir, Bahrein, Persian Gulf. 


WINDJAMMERS, 


The writer of the charming letter under the above heading 
in the January 19th issue of the Spectator goes a fair way back, 
and his refreshing deductions may be correct ; but it is con- 
ceivable that the word ‘** Windjammer” had been in use 
amongst steamboat sailors long before the date of his carly 
sailing-ship records. And it is also conceivable that it had 
gradually wormed its way into the vocabulary of many sailing- 
ship men who, doubtless, would “ roll it off” in relief, when- 
ever the mood of * fed-up-ness ” laid hold of them. I am of 
the opinion that the word originated in steam, and that it gave 
expression to a measure of professional contempt—there is a 
sting in it. One might easily picture a ship “ on a bowline ” 
with yards “hard on” the backstays and a “ close luff” 
thrown in, and still five or six points * off the wind,” “ wind- 
jammed * whilst her “ free ” rival churned steadily ahead * in 
the teeth of it.’—Jonn J. M. JARDINE, * Sannox,”’ Dowhills 
Road, Blundellsands. 


A QUESTION ror Nature Lovers. 

Can any of your readers tell me why gannets rise up before 
diving ? The clearer the water the higher they go up. 
If the sea is what sailors call “ dirty,” i.e., after the storm 
they only ascend a_ short distance before diving.— 
Wa. C. Kerrie, Rhowniar, Towyn, Merionethshire. 

A Survey or Fascism. 

In the review of A Survey of Fascism (Spectator, Jan. 12th), 
your reviewer attributes to me the statement that the 
outrages committed by the Fascists were invariably affairs 
of * vigour, courage and enterprise, whereas the Reds never 
attacked except by treachery or in overwhelming superiority 
of numbers” (the inverted commas are your reviewer's). 
Let me say that I never wrote sucha statement, which is made 
up of excerpts from two separate paragraphs arbitrarily put 
together. What I did say was (p. 79) that the revolutionary 
general strike of August Ist, 1922, was ended through the 
“ vigour, courage and enterprise ” of the Fascists.” On p. 74, 
after describing the series of outrages committed by the 
Communists in 1921, I said that “ many Reds also fell, but 
there was this difference, that the Reds were nearly always 
killed in open fight, whereas the Fascists were ambushed in 
overwhelming numbers, usually when they were unarmed.” 
My assertions are based on the records of the events in question, 
which your reviewer perhaps has not had time to consult. — 
Luici Vitiart, 8 Duke Street, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 

|Our reviewer regrets that by an oversight the two quota- 
tions from Sig. Villari's paper were not separated. But 


if Sig. Villar’ will refer to page 82 of the book in question, 
he will find the actual words quoted in a summing-up para- 
His quotation also occurs on page 74. 


graph. Ep. Spectator.| 


——_ ‘ 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,”’ JANUARY 24TH, 1829, 
Tue Largest NEWSPAPER. 

The Times of last Monday surprised its readers by appearing 
on their breakfast-tables in a sheet of paper double its opg; 
dimensions. ‘This Goliath of the printing-house is four feet 
and three broad, and bears on its eight ample pages a mass 
closely printed matter, which, allowing for margin, COVETS & suriay 
of twenty-two square feet ; or, to adopt the formula of the Globe 
exceeds by about eighty pages the contents of a good mode, 
octavo volume. How greatly the art of newspape COMPOSitig, 
has advanced during the last century in this country (for mog 
of the Continental journals are yet mere scraps of paper), appear 
from a copy of The Daily Journal, of January Ist, | 723, now befor 
us—its size being exactly that of one leaf of our Spectator; gy 
the quantity of information presented to its readers by this blag, 
and white dwarf of ancient days, estimated by the same geqh 
as the modern giant, scarcely covers one foot. The Times purpogg 
to treat its readers wit! a double number occasionally during th 
session, when the pressure of advertisements or the interest ¢ 
public business requires a supplement; and this for something 
better than the week’s wonder of exhibiting * the largest sheet eve 
printed ’—it saves the supplemental stamp-duty of twopenc 
on each copy; which, on the great circulation of the journal iy 
question, will amount, we presume, to 70/. or SCl. every time, 

THe CoLossruM. 

This wonder of Cockney land was last week onened to the public; 
the entire design is not nearly completed, but even in its imperfeg 
state, the exhibition attracts numerous parties of holyday lounger, 
and, barring the frost, which is intense enough to nip curiosity 
in the bud, it would already have drawn half the sight-seeing 
population of London to view it. We ourselves, being the most 
eandid of journalists, confess, that from some cause known or 
suspected——the cold weather, perhaps—or the engagements of the 
season-—we have hitherto postponed the examination ot the show 
with our own Spectatorial organs: but, being kind as well as 
eandid, we advise all who are less busy or more adventurous than 
we, to take the earliest means of transporting themselves to Regent's 
Park, and (leaving the gardens and waterfalls till spring, and the 
saloons and promenades till they are finished), by means of aids 
thereunto provided, place themselves under the Colosseum’s vast 
dome. They will look upon London as from the top of St. Paul's 


Poetry 


The Hope of a Caged Lark 
(To M. A) 


OncE I sprang from emerald grass 
Straight to a sapphire sky. 

Now am I caged ; 

My feet are on a mournful turf, 
My head’s pressed near a board, 
And all day long I seek the door, 
As I must live, so must I breathe, 
And as I breathe, I sing ; 

I sing of all my lonely grief, 

Of the blue sky I cannot mount, 
And I am wild with panic fear. 
The door will soon be open wide 
And I shall once again be free 
When I can fly no more. 


But I will fly on spirit wings 
And like a dart I'll go ; 
As shooting stars fall straight to carth 
So will I upward flash. 
Il fiy high up in Heaven's dome 
Singing a song in ecstasy, 
As no bird sang before. 
The Seraphim will cease their cry, 
And the angels will knecl down, 
And God shall silence all the birds 
To hear my song 
Then I will drop upon Ilis knees 
And tell Him all my earthly griefs, 
And Ife will stroke my feathers down, 
And He will weep celestially ! 
He'll take me in His mighty hands 
And press me gently to ITis heart, 
And I shall see the secrets there 
As through a crystal glass. 

HeLen TuHore. 
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Some Books 


IN un lertaking to translate Du Dandysme et de George 
Brummell, by Barbey D’Aurevilly (Peter Davies, _42s.), 
Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis set himself a peculiarly difficult 
task —so individu: il, so sensitive, and in its neatly embroidered 
ay so essentially French was this young nineteenth-century 


we He style--but there can be no doubt as to the success 
of his venture. Mr. Lewis, to pe his own metaphor, 
has managed to re-bottle this Gallic wine with its 
« eparacteristic perfume and peculiar savour” still about 
it, with the result that we think of the work rather as a 
prilliant piece of French prose made accessible to English 


readers than as a translation. If this seems to be a paradox, 
nevertheless in it surely lies the secret of the translator's 
art: to retain the foreign character while writing in English, 
We should imagine that in this case Mr. Lewis incidentally 
got a good deal of fun out of rendering some of D°Aurevilly’s 
curious preciosities into their English equivalents. As to 
the book itsel!, The Anatomy of Dandyism (the English title) 
was never more examined than here. The 
young Frenchman understood the motives and the spirit of 
English Macaroni-ism in the time of the Regency as few 
and the subject, despite 


thoroughly 


Englishmen did then or do now ; 


the censure of heavily serious people, is probably worthy of 


study as may be given to it. 
of vanities, all is Brummell was as nearly a 
personification of this “all ”’-—outwardly at least—as any 
man that ever lived. It is pleasant to see such originality 
in a publishing house notable for its taste—the book is bound 
in black satinette-—-but how long will this precious stuff wear ? 


as much intelligent Vanity 


vanity, and 


Most of the poems in Jn a Green Shade, by George Montagu, 
Earl of (Kklkin Mathews and Marrot, are 
pleasantly and refreshingly, amidst the cacophonic screechings 


Sandwich 5s.), 


of numerous very free versifiers, in harmony with the book’s 
quiet if rather hackneyed title. This poet can take the 
simplest rural theme and, in the original sense of a much 


a fragment of 
becomes poetry, 
Ilis pages have little glitter, 
and here and there 
not to be appreciated fully at the first 
stanza or two of “ Credo,” a 
faith and a poctie 


insulted word, intellectualize it for a 
honest traditional 
while the rest remains verse. 
but they have authenticity of 
a mellow quality 
reading. We 
poem which is at once a 
index : 


song or 


verse —some of which 


feeling, 


may quote a 


statement of 
This is my creed 
When life eet or gone awry, 
My song to singing birds may hie, 
And swifts careening in the sky, 
To give the lead. 


Is SW 


creed 
woodlands’ magie 


This is my 

To sense the 
When oak and 
Or share the 
Within the 
oa * * * 


hour, 
ash-tree draw their power: 
secret of a tlower 

seed, 


When the dairy farmers and the milk retailers were having 
their annual battle of last autumn, the public learned 
with interest that the great co-operative societies had no smal 
part of the Many people began to wonder 
whether the co-operative movement could not do more for the 
marketing of and thus help the 
British This problem is discussed on broad lines in 
& very instructive book by Miss Margaret Digby on Producers 
and Consumers: a Study in Co-operative Relations, which 


wits 
milk business. 


farm produce in general, 
farmer. 


has been written for the Horace Plunkett Foundation 
(Routledge, 5s.).. Miss Digby has collected a mass of inform- 


ation, mostly quite new, about the relations between organized 
producers and consumers, both in this country and overseas. 
She shows that the Co-operative Wholesale Society, the Royal 
Arsenal, London, and other Co-operative Societies, buy much 
produce from farmers’ co-operatives and unorganized farmers, 
and that the C.W.S. engages in large-scale operations with 
farmers” co-operative organizations in Australia, New Zealand, 
Russia, and The Derby Co-operative 


elsewhere. Society, 


more than almost any other, has developed direct dealings with 
the neighbouring farmers 
produce that it sells. 
industrial and 


, who now supply much of the farm 
But on the whole Miss Digby finds the 
rural co-operators still somewhat suspicious of 


of the Week 


one another, for the reason that their interests as consumers 
and producers conflict and priee-adjustment is difficult. 
The consumers’ co-operatives like to buy graded produce in 
large quantities, and the British farmers are not yet wel] 
organized enough to supply the amount or the quality required. 
Miss Digby's figures show that in face of the almost unlimited 
demand for eggs, butter, cheese, and so on, the home supply 
is extremely small. Her book should promote discussion of 
a very important if diflicult question. 
* * * * 

Mr. Philip Norman is the leading expert in London topos 
graphy and archaeology, and known to some as the Chronicler 
of the West Kent Cricket Club. Now, first 
Ramblers, he has written an account of the origin and early 
exploits of The Eton Ramblers Cricket Club (10s.) It 
is published by Messrs. Longman very properly as Mr. 
Longman was a famous Rambler (though the lamented 
Sir John Murray might have made a claim, for he too played 
for them). No less properly Lord Harris has written a short 
preface. Mr. Norman matches and 
played successfully in many of them between the limits of 
his history, 1862-1880. Other Normans appear ; 
Lubbocks, of whom Alfred was chief and the late Lord Avebury 
of the least frequent players. Lytteltons, of 
abound in the later years, in which the Studds also begin to 
appear. The research among old records and newspapers 
has been astonishingly successful. We doubt whether any 
man living, except perhaps Mr. Robert Lyttelton, could have 


as one of the 


George 


was one who arranged 


many 


one course, 


combined cricketing memory and research as Mr. Norman 
has. The illustrations, taken from photographs, caricatures 


of ** Mike’ and others, or elsewhere, are admirably chosen. 
In a sketch by Arthur James of four persons at Lord’s, three 
are named, viz.: J. C. Heatheote, Lori Cobham and E 
A.-Leigh. We suggest to Mr. Norman that the fourth whom 
he cannot identify was then known as “ A. J. B.” 

* * * * 

Dean Inge says in the brief autobiographical notes prefixed 
volume of reprinted essays, Assessments and 
Anticipations (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), that Mr. Asquith in appointing 
him to the Deanery of St. Paul’s in 1911, 
that he *“‘ would revive the old traditions of the 
the most literary appointment in the Church of England.” 
It may fairly be said that Dr. Inge has fulfilled Mr. Asquith’s 
expectation, for a very wide public to look with 
interest for the Dean’s views on religion, politics, social ques- 
tions, and literature, such as may be found in this volume. 
He may often seem too dogmatic, too hasty in his conclusions, 
too lacking in the careless optimism which is a characteristic 
of our bustling age. But the Dean charms us none 
by his wit and by his intellectual 
disagree with him. Typical of his courage is the paper on 
The Future of Protestantism, with its argument that the 
Northern nations have yet to find a religion “ which will 
satisfy both their conscience and their intelligence.” ** 'That 
this religion will be Christian doubted ; that it 
will not be Latin Catholicism is but it is equally 
certain that it cannot be Protestantism as we have known it.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Bruee-Graeme, in The Story of Buckingham Palace 
(Hutchinson, 24s.) tells us its history from the day when it 
was a silkworm farm to the day when it is the first house in 
the land. The book is written in a delightful and readable 
style, and has many good illustrations. 

* * * * 

(‘* General Knowledge Competition ’’ and *“* More Books of the 

Week” will be found on pages 135 and 136.) 


to his new 


expressed the hope 
Neanery as 


has come 


the less 


honesty, even when we 


need not be 
certain ; 


The Competition 


Tux Lditor offers a prize of five guineas for the best answer 
in three hundred words to the question, ** Why [I shall or shall 


not travel by the Channel Tunnel ? *—if and when it ever 


materializes. The Editor reserves the right to publish any 
entry submitted. The Competition will close on Friday, 
February 15th. 
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Vanity Fair — | 


An Ambassador of Peace: Pages from the Diary of 


Viscount D’Abernon (Berlin, 1920-1926). Vol. I.: 
From Spa (1920) to Rapallo (1922). With Historical 
Notes by Maurice Alfred Gerotwohl, Litt.D. (Dublin). 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.) 


Wuen Lord D’Abernon was invited in June, 1920, to undertake 
the post of Ambassador on special mission at Berlin, he 
confessed that, though able to read German, he had not 
sufficient knowledge to carry on a discussion in that language. 
Fortunately for Europe, however, and for the peace of the 
world the Prime Minister decided that this was of secondary 
importance by the side of Lord D’Abernon’s special qualifica- 
tions as an authority on economic and financial subjects 
and as a non-party figure with wide experience of life and 
humanity. And, as every page of his diary shows, Great 
Britain’s first Ambassador to Germany after the War possessed 
a far more important and indeed inestimable quality ; 
he could “speak European” and did speak European 
unflinchingly for many years before M. Briand set up any 
such standard of international behaviour. He was able 
from his position in the wings, as it were, to see more clearly 
perhaps than any other man the intimate details of the post- 
War scene. And now not only has he set down the facts 
and his conclusions in a manner that for detachment and 
humour could hardly be surpassed, but he has put us still 
more in his debt by some brilliant character-sketches of the 
chief players and an introductory survey which is a masterly 
analysis both of the German character and of the whole 
European economic situation. 

The keynote of Lord D’Abernon’s policy was struck in 
the speech he made on presenting his letters of credence : 
* In the execution of my mission I shall constantly remember 
that peace has been signed.” Not so easy as it sounds, for, 
as has been truly said, “ the paradox of modern war is that 
in order to win you must reduce the belligerent nations to a 
condition in which they are unfit to make peace.” And if 
Great Britain was prepared to let bygones be bygones, perhaps 
this was not only because it is not in the national character 
to bear malice but also because of Mr. Lloyd George’s * out- 
standing achievement” in attaining at the Versailles 
Conference all the essential and fundamental objects of British 
policy. The other “debenture holders in the German 
Company,” whose political aims were far from satisfied, 
could hardly be expected to view reparations quite in the same 
light. Nor could the Germans be blamed if they were sullen 
and suspicious. Yet, as Lord D’Abernon discovered at once, 
apart from an invincible tendency to complain and a habit of 
chicane, they behaved exceedingly well, and the new oflicials, 
men like Simons, Wirth, Sthamer—later Rathenau and 
Stresemann—he found “ sincere, straightforward, in no sense 
servile, but sensible and businesslike.” 

His work in Berlin did not actually begin until October, 
1920, for in the meanwhile there was the Spa Conference 
which finally broke up in confusion at the news of the Bolshevik 
advance in Poland. Lord D’Abernon himself was convinced 
of the reality of the danger to the whole of Central Europe. 
He was called upon to lead the Anglo-French Mission to 
Warsaw, and we may safely infer that it was the combination 
of his energy and brains with the military genius of General 
Weygand that saved the situation. 

The first of the succession of futile conferences between the 
Allies and Germany—in all of which both sides displayed an 
extraordinary ignorance of economic realities—took place in 
a large villa where many German Councils of War had been 
neld in 1917-18. With his tongue in his cheek no doubt, our 
diarist noted that “* M. Millerand as the first French delegate 
pecupies not only the mansion but the bed so long occupied by 
William II.’ It was the first occasion on which the Germans 
had been asked to negotiate on level terms, and there were some 
tense moments, notably when Herr Stinnes, the coal magnate, 
opened a peroration with “ whoever is not afflicted with the 
disease of victory This was, of course, only what 
everyone in Germany thinking. but the outburst 
was in vivid contrast to the language used by M. Millerand, 


was 


who. te the amazement of his subordinates. described Germany 


as “a necessary and useful member of the European family) 
Lord D’Abernon hailed this at the time as “a turning-poig, 
European history.” Unfortunately, as we know, it Was » 
isolated gesture which French policy for years afterwards bela 
Those two tendencies which found initial expression 9 & 
were destined to fight one another unceasingly at Brusy, 
Paris, London, Cannes and Genoa, to the despair of Tight 
minded men who could see that nothing less than Europey 
civilization was at stake. The “ disease of victory” Was 
the time from Spa to Rapallo working its poison jp th 
European system—is to-day for that matter—and jin 1% 
Great Britain alone dared to prescribe the antidote, econon 
reconstruction. 

Lord D’Abernon soon saw that owing to the immeng 

gulf that separated French and German Opinion » 
reparations no agreement was possible respecting total ip 
debtedness. What must be sought was a temporary SOlutiog 
untrammelled if possible by financial theories, and based | 
the elementary principle of the restoration of German curren, 
Yet for three years and more there could be no progress on thes 
lines. Mr. Lloyd George insisted that Germany should know} 
maximum debt, since otherwise she could not recover, and b 
also clung obstinately to his idea of safeguarding British try 
from the effects of reparation payments by imposing a 50 pe 
cent. duty on German imports. Apparently both the Englis 
Prime Minister and Herr Rathenau maintained in spite of a 
advice to the contrary the popular heresy that balance ¢ 
trade determines exchange values. Lord D’Abernon suggest 
that, as applied to Germany’s inability to pay, this was ny 
merely the cart before the horse, but the cart dragging tle 
horse. And yet the great majority of German theorists ay 
financiers upheld the same view and condemned as curreng 
-cranks those who pressed for immediate stabilization. In 
dentally, when Professors Keynes and Cassel, the two be 
authorities, went to Berlin at the end of 1922 and presented; 
report on German finance, it was ignored both by the Germa 
Government and the Allies ! 

There could be no better image of post-War Europe tha 
the remark of Rathenau when he heard that Mr. Lloyd Geo 
had no definite programme to back up his plan of Europeu | 
economic co-operation at Genoa :—‘* The Conference wil! 
become a kind of Vanity Fair in which each (nation) will park 
his own particular local affairs. A still more disquietiny 
feature is the part played by personal vanity in high politi 
though it provides the author with some delightful moj 
Of Lord Curzon, for instance, he says: ‘“ Nothing about 
him was more imperial than his enjoyment of vanity, 
and he suggests as the noble lord’s epitaph: ‘ Jmmens 
orgueil : justifie.” M. Briand “might be deemed th 
St. Sebastian of pacification but for the perpetual smile an 
the perpetual cigarette.” And Rathenau, the “ prophet ins 
tail-coat,”’ provides a parallel with Mephistopheles, ‘ ein lie 
charmanter Mann,” who shared the last named’s dominaut 
weakness, an egregious vanity, “a determination if he coull 
not rule in heaven to shine on earth.” The Genoa Conferent 
itself, on which Mr. Lloyd George staked his policy of concilix 
ting Germany and, above all, bringing Russia into the Europea) 
conclave, is shown here to have been in the last analysis 4 
conflict of three vanities. The German Foreign Minister wa 
as anxious as the English that the Conference should succeed. 
M. Poincaré was determined that it should fail. And 
that fateful talk at Boulogne a few weeks before was inter 
preted by Rathenau in the Reichstag as the defeat of Mr. Lloyd 
George by M. Poincaré. The former read the speech, went t 
Genoa full of resentment, and was at pains to avoid meeting 
Rathenau. This apparent change of front convinced the 
Germans that deep plots were being hatched between the Allies 
and the Russians, with Germany left out in the cold ; and the 
result was the Rapallo Treaty, which threatened to throw 
the whole diplomatic machinery of Europe out of gear. 

As a good deed shines in a naughty world, so does Lon 
D’Abernon’s work for reconciliation between Great Britail 
and Germany stand out the more luminously against the dark 
background of Europe which this diary reveals. This is not 
merely a good book---it is a great book. 
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Coat-Pocket Books 


Politics, by Graham Wallas; Life of Char- 
by Herself; The Ghosts of Piccadilly, by 
(Constable’s Miscellany. 6d. each). 


Human Nature in 

jotte Charke, 

G. 8. Street. 
-five compact and well-printed volumes already 
eries, none have been more interesting than 
the three last. Street and Wallas are almost classics in their 
several and most divergent manners: Mrs. Charke’s auto- 
biography, telling of her adventures as a strolling player, 
is not literature at all (so the writer of the preface says), being 
ungrammatical and fantastical, but its verve and whimsy 
carry us along on a flood tide of high spirits that neither 
the politician nor the historian possess. - 

Not that Graham Wallas is. dull, his keen vision, his ready 
gift of illustration and wide experience afford entertainment 
in equal measure W ith instruction. 5 Can we acquire a political 
emotion based, not upon the belief in the likeness of individual 
human beings, but upon the recognition of their unlikeness ? ” 
Can we found a new world order, not on fighting, but upon 
the improvement of the whole species, recognizing that 
racial as well as individual differences of type are valuable ? 
That is the master-question raised and considered in these 
pages. That they have had a profound influence on the 
thought of the last twenty years should be reason enough 
for republishing them ; an equally important reason, however, 
is their applicability to the national and international problems 


3s. 


Or the thirty 
jssued in this s 


of the present day. 

The power of the Press, for instance—is it as great as we 
Can_ it votes? How will 
Is democracy imperilled by our modern knowledge 
Is it easy to manipulate the “ Non- 


assume ? sway broadeasting 
a 
affect it ¢ 
% 


of mass-psychology ? 


conformist conscience ?”? What are the real factors of 
political popularity? Is “ Disraeclism’ a danger? How 
may children be educated to a “ sense of the State’? ? These 


and athousand other avenues of thought are opened up by 
a consideration of Human Nature in Politics. very Parlia- 
mentary candidate will have read or at least heard at second- 
hand the somewhat cynical maxims here presented. That 
is not enough: electors should read the book too, for it 
has hardly *“ dated’ at all in spite of being written in that 
settled first decade of this century when no once really believed 
that thrones would perish or kingdoms rise and wane. ‘To-day 
we are wiscr, but not yet wise enough to have fully realized 
how much of our politics is founded on emotion and how 
little on reason. 

Emotion and not reason is also Mrs. Charke’s strong point. 
Here is a piece of dramatic criticism which justifies our view 
of her vigour :— 

“T have had the Mortification of hearing the Characters of Hamlet 
and Othello rent in Pieces by a Figure no higher than two sixpenny 
Loaves and a Dissonaney of Voice which conveyed to me a strong 
Idea of a Cat in labour, which, conjoined with an injudicious Utter- 
ance made up a compleat tragical Exoctick fora Person of the smallest 


Degree of Judgment.’ 


Her book was published in 1760 and it is not surprising that 
it ran through two editions, for there is much curious matter 
in it morality, an oscillation 
between tearing spirits and blackest depression, which keeps 
the reader surprised, an almost pathological haunting fear 
of hunger, a pathetic desire to be done with mumming and 
to settle down as pastry cook, pork butcher, or cinder sifter 


a Cellinesque insouciance of 


and a strain of abnormality in her masquerading as a man 
(for some reason which, she tells us, she is bound “ by all 
the vows of ‘Truth and Honour everlastingly to conceal”) 
that gives one the impression that here was a remarkable woman, 
very well knowing. A actress; a sensitive 
and educated mind, a brilliant descriptive writer, this daughter 
of Colley Cibber might have done much. But nothing she 
put her hand to ever prospered. The peer to whom (in her 
breeched adolescence) she acted as footman and companion 
for a guinea a week dismissed her when some “ pragmatical 
Blockheads teized him” to her sex. Then she went to 
Newgate and bought ‘“‘a considerable quantity of Pork at 
the best Hand; which I converted into Sausages, and with 
my Daughter set out, laden each with a Burden as weighty 
a we could well bear ; which not having been used to Lug- 
#ages of that Nature, we found extreamly troublesome.” 
But feeling feverish one day, she went for a walk in Red 


worth clever 


as 


Lion Fields, and “on my return, Gh disastrous Chance, 
a hungry Cur had most savagely entered my Apartment, 
confounded my Cookery, and most inconsiderately devoured 
my remaining stock, and from that Hour, a Bankruptcy 
ensued. The Child and I gap’d and star’d at each other, 
and, with a Despondency on our Faces, we sat down and 
silently conceived that starving must be the sad Event of this 
shocking Accident, having at that time neither Meat, Moneys, 
nor Friends.” 

Mrs. Charke’s fate was to be born out of her time. To-day 
she would never want for a guinea or two as a gossip writer. 
We sce her last, poor but not unhappy, with a monkey, a 
tabby-cat and a lean, shaggy dog, writing a novel with the ink 
from a broken teacup. Does her ghost haunt Covent Garden, 
which she loved and which, of all London, still keeps a little 
of the flavour of her days? She is as vivid to us as any 
great name that G. S. Street evokes from Piccadilly. 

What strange by-ways are the “* might-have-beens” of 
history ! Supposing, for instance, that the lady who lived 
at 106 Piccadilly (now the St. James’s Club) had married 
Byron. What Madame de 
Flahault and Baroness Nairne) have made of his life? *‘* You 
ought to have married me,” she said to him after the sad 
scene at Lady Jersey’s where everyone cut him. And Byron, 
at Dover, said “If 1 had fortunate to 
marry @ woman like her, I should not now be obliged to 
exile myself from my country.” 

Then there is the Great Duke, with his white stock and blue 
frock-coat and the iron railings which still stand at Apsley 
House, and Lady Hamilton at a little house near Down Street 
where she danced the tarantella on April 15th, 1801, to 
celebrate the news of Nelson’s victory at Copenhagen before 
Old Q., the Duke of Gordon, Calonne, the Duke de Noia, the 
Kembles, Greville, and Nelson’s brother the rector of Chelsea. 
This reviewer has in his family a dessert-service designed by 
Sir William for his wife, in the Etruscan style, whereon that 
dance is portrayed with great vividness. ‘To him, therefore, 
this scene stands out particularly : Emma’s grace, the agility 
of her veteran husband, the coal-black Copt slave who re- 
placed his master when the exultant Emma refused to stop, 
Old Q.’s grin, the parson’s rather shocked applause—how well 
that evening of triumph and confidence stands out against the 
background of a sad story ? 

Let us end with Harriot Mellon, who married Mr. Coutts 
the banker when he was eighty, and lived just round the corner 
at No. 1 Stratton Street. They loved each other. He left 
her his fortune and said that he would return if he could, as 
a little bird to her window. Later, Harriot the 
Duchess of St. Albans. When she was dying, she directed 
her attendants to take her back to No. 1 Stratton Street, and 
up to Mr. Coutts’s bedroom. And a little bird sang at her 
window as she died. 


would Miss Mercer (afterwards 


been enough 


became 


William Blake 


Life of William Blake. By Thomas Wright. 
Olney, Bucks. £2 12s.) 


(Thomas Wright, 


Tuomas Wricut, who is well known as our chief authority 
on Cowper, has ventured into many other tracks of biological 
study. Those who have read his lives of Daniel Defoe, 
Walter Pater, and John Payne, will know that he has an 
infinite capacity for taking pains, but also that he has more 
charity than judgment, and will always give facts rather 
than criticism. 

His qualifications for writing a new Life of William Blake 
are many and unusual, for he was the founder of the Blake 
Society, which has put him into touch with Dr. John Sampson, 
Dr. Geoffrey Keynes, Mr. Archibald Russell, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, and others, who by their tireless labours in the Blakean 
field have rendered inestimable services to this generation. 
The Blake Society has brought many valuable facts to light, 
and as Mr. Wright has never missed its meetings he knows 
exactly where modern Blake scholarship stands. 

Since Blake has become a cult, many sober bystanders 
must be feeling that a new biography should above all things 
be critical. Mr. Osbert Burdett showed the way. But Mr. 
Wright begins by declaring that Blake was “ the most poetic 
of prophets, the most magnificent and amazing of painters, 
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and the most melodious and stimulating of pocts,” and, 
surely, not one of these statements is true. He praises the 
illustrations of Young’s Night Thoughts equally with the 
designs in the Job series; and apparently he agrees with 
Blake’s own estimate of the huge prophetic book Jerusalem. 
Nor is he happy in his casual remarks, as when he says that 
Blake was reincarnated in Gauguin, that he had no humour, 
that he was a born preacher. Sympathetic readers of Blake 
are well aware of his views on free love, which Mr. Wright 
thinks he alone has made explicit, and they have remarked 
long ago that his faithfulness to his wife was a significant 
commentary on his words. 

Swedenborg’s was the greatest influence in 
and the reader needs to be told what was the cause of the 
disciple’s violent revolt. Mr. Wright states merely that 
“later, Blake rejected some of the New Church doctrines.” 
The truth is that Blake made the sudden discovery that 
Swedenborg had simply turned his rational eye towards 
the transcendental worlds and therefore continued in the 
state of U:izen. He saw, but saw wrong, because he could not 
enter the state of Los. 


Blake’s life, 


Hence the absence of art and inspira 
tion in his works. He was that odd thing, a rational mystic. 
Blake’s other loves and revolts are equally significant. 
Lavater’s partial recovery from Protestant negations, and 
his own conclusion that woman’s love is unholy ; Milton’s 
sublime imagination fettered because his Satan is the embodi- 
ment of and energy; Wesley and Whitefield, 
enthusiasts in a rational age, but failing to see that the new 
or real man works by imagination—these and many others, 
including the Godwin sect, all throw a reflex light on Blake, 
and his reactions must be patiently traced and understood 
if we are truly to understand the man. ‘The last great influence, 
everyone was Dante’s. We still wait for the 
illuminating essay that will correctly relate the two men in 
eternity. 


passion 


as knows, 


Lovers of Blake must always keep a tender place for 
Gilchrist, even though they are well aware that there are many 
inaccuracies in his biography. The inaccuracies are Mr. 
Wright's opportunity. Ile goes over the old ground with 
microscopic care, straightening here, filling a gap there. A 
superficial reader will hardly notice the corrections, but they 
are there, and not much remains to be emended. He repeats 
the doubtful statement that Blake’s father was a Sweden- 
borgian. Possibly he has chapter and verse for his statement 3 
but hitherto we have been unable to find that any of Sweden- 
borg’s works, all written in Latin, were translated carly enough 
for the senior Blake to study them. Mr. Wright mentions 
Toplady’s influence; but judging by Blake's references, 
Wesley and Whitefield, whom the author does not mention, 
must have bulked much more largely in his fife. We are 
shown the Blue Stockings at a distance; but it is not till 
Blake goes to Felpham, and William Layley appears on the 
scene that Mr. Wright is really at his best. His intimate 
knowledge of Cowper and his lady friends, especially Lady 
Hlesketh, who had much correspondence with Hayley while 
he was preparing his Life of Cowper, has helped thiim to recon- 
struct the Hayley episode so vitally that we catch the tones 
of the Sussex bard in his “ marine villa,” of Miss Poole in 
her * peerless villa,” and Mrs. Chetwynd and daughters, who 
in their own way caused * sweetest sensations ” to the poet. 
Mr. Wright identifies Mrs. Chetwynd with Gwendolen, and 
liss Poole with Leutha, and the suggestion makes many 
obscure passages clear for the first time. He has taken D. G. 
Rossetti’s hint that Hand was Leigh Hunt, and shows satis- 
factorily that Hand’s three heads, when he has them, are the 
three Hunts, who reappear later as Job’s three corporeal 
friends. The Hayley drama culminates with the trial of Blake 
before the Duke of Richmond at the Guildhall, Chichester, 
which, but for Hayley, might have ended tragically for Blake. 
Mr. Wright is careful to note the splendid behaviour of Hayley 
on the occasion, and his charity leaves a juster picture in our 
minds than that of the biographers who blame Hayley, 
because it had not pleased Providence to bestow certain gifts 
Onhim. The chart, on page 153, of Chichester and its neighbour- 
hood is a great help to the understanding of the symbolism, 
Indeed we cannot praise too highly the way in which again 
and again the author slips into our hand the key that unlocks 
difficull, passages. 

Blake’s determination to cut his connexion with Hayley 











and return to the life of poverty in London was the 1, 
important crisis in his inner life. The conflict at Felphan 7 
whether he would submit himself to his SOVETNOr, tea, 
spiritual pastor and master (for such Hayley CONide! 
himself to be) or be true to his real self. Mr. Wright say. 
Blake had no use for humility. The statement needs dua 
vation. There is a false humility that would urge a my), 
sell his divine birthright ; and in abandoning Hayley, Bj 
was casting away this paralysing humility once for all, yp, 
he stood on his own genius he gained true humility whi 
allows a man to believe in his own divinity, since it digg, 
at the same time the divine spark in every man, py 
returned to London, pondered over the immense Figure of 
Gospels, climbed once for all into the Kingdom of the Jy 
nation, and proceeded in his full maturity to create his J 
series, which, as Mr, Wright truly remarks, is the stop, 
Blake’s own pilgrimage. The final picture of the yoy 
artists gathering at the feet of the old Master is a fitting qlip, 
to the fury of his course among the stars. After that he; 
sing holy songs on his death-bed, and pass on, the gladj 
man on earth, to his eternal place in the heavens. Mr. Wri 
thus patiently traces the steps of the Master, and produe 
biography that will be an invaluable workshop for fut 
critical studies. 

There are many designs, reproduced for the first time, | 


which we cannot be too grateful. 


































CHARLES GARDyrEp 


An Epic of the War 


A Fatalist at War. By Rudolf Binding. 
German by lan F. D. Morrow. (Allen and Unwin. 


Translated fro 

10s 

Tuer: are moments when one feels that the War was 

fought in vain, and one of them is undoubtedly that 
turning over the last page of A Fatalist at War. A book 
beautiful and tragic, so full of caustic wit and brilliant obs 
vations, and yet with passages of sheer lyric poctry, is wort 
even of the birth-pangs of war. 

Rudolf Binding was forty-seven when the War brok 
and was in command of a squadron of cavalry. First 
France, then in Galicia, and finally in Franee once mor 
was scarcely ever far behind the front line, and these extn 
from his letters and diary (beautifully translated by Mr. | 
Morrow) touch every aspect of the War, from its philosophy? 
to its most ludicrous situations. 

The author spares no one, least of all his own High Comma 
Hindenburg, alone, among the leaders of both sides, wast 
only great general, and even he could not come up to ! 
standard of Napoleon or Alexander, and, above all, Moltke. | 
Galicia, especially, the staff arrangements seem to have be 
appalling, and as we read this book we cannot imagine hi 
it was that the Russians never broke through the Austri 
front. Binding was a great horse-master, and when suppli 
broke down he was as much concerned about the stomachs 
his horses as his men. 

Like many another German, he bad spent much of his ti 
in England before the War, and had a tremendous admiratl 
for everything English, especially our clothes. The sight 
an English general walking up to him to surrender, ** lookin; 
as if he had just stepped out of a Turkish bath in Jerm 
Street,” in exquisitely cut uniform and first-class riding-boots 
made him so envious that he “ felt an inward temptation ! 
“all out to him ‘ Kindly undress at once,’ for a desire for a 
English gencral’s equipment . . . had arisen in me, shameles 
and patent.” For him, it was always a fight between German) 
and England. Could the English be worn down? Woul 
their morale give out ? These were the primary consideration 
He had unmitigated contempt for the submarine campaig! 
for what difference could the sinking of a few hundred tons 0 
merchant shipping make to the overwhelming tonnage of th 
whole British Empire ? His admiration for our virtues mati 
him raise us to the chief position among Germany's enemies 

For the first two and a-half years he was on the whole cot 
fident of success, but then gradually his confidence began t 
fail. On July 29th, 1917, he wrote : For the 
first time in this war I have doubts whether we shall be abl 
to hold out against the odds.’ And what terrific odds the} 

were no one but a German officer could understand. Day 


I am scared. 
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Jav reinforcements poured into the enemy lines. Nation 

ition threw in its weight against Germany. There was 

only one bright moment. In 1917 the Russians made peace, 
+a “vyerv big thorn” was removed. But by then things 

There was no “ rejoicing ” Jeft in anyone, 

were pitiable. It is a 


after ¢ 
after né 


and a 
had gone too far. 


and the efforts at . 
tragedy of the ceaseless grinding down of men who have to go 
rap . 


back and back again through the mud into a hail of bullets 
after their nerves have failed them, and when they have 
nani to care whether they win or lose. * Last night the shells 
cet the chateau on fire. In the dark rooms people stumbled 
over the wounded and dead without distinction. There were 
vells of pain from those who were trampled on, and yells of 
The 
War had got beyond everyone, and there were no minds left, 





* celebrations * 


fear from those who thought they were going to be.” 
nly a malignant Fate. And in the midst of passages like 
this there come de scriptions of a landscape. “The colours ... 
It is as if it had 


re very bright. but not sharp and definite. 
' ‘ very soft.” 


peen drawn with a delicate silver pencil or rubbed 
And the man who wrote these words was in a trench opposite 
the man who wrote: ™ The shadows on the water were so pro- 
found and unnas igable that one felt them as the environment 
of a grief of vods, silent and bowed, unvisitable by breeze or 
When Undertones of War came out it was hailed as the 
There is another one 


star.” 
finest book that the War had inspired. 
now to be placed alongside it. In Rudolf Binding the Germans 


surely have a writer worthy to be compared with our own 


Edmund Blunden. 


Rembrandt and Vermeer 


Wilenski. 


2 > 


An Introduction to Dutch Art. By R. H. 
and Gwyet 25s.) 
Vermeer the Magical. 


(Faber 


By kk. V. Lueas (Methuen. 5s.) 


Two things ought to be observed at once about Mr. Wilenski's 
that it is an 
that it is an 
Art and 
applies its principles to the Dutch School of Painting. The 
than a 
volume 


acute, stimulating and original book. One is 
introduction Dutch the 


extension of the author's The Modern 


othe r, 
Movement in 


only to art: 


first is the kss important. It signalizes little more 
limitation of the Masters In the 
Mr. Wilenski has a section om Rembrandt. after others on the 
Dutch Romanists and Adam Elsheimer and his disciples and 
Rembrandt 


discussed. present 


on Frans Hals and his school, on all of whom 
built. There follow chapters on paint rs of the picture sque 
like van Poelenburgh and Adam Pynacker. and those influenced 
by Poussin like Lairesse ; and finally we have a section on 
Vermeer and his Cirele (in which Pieter de Toogh is included 
with Fabritius, Samuel van Hoogstraten, and Pieter Janssens), 
where Vermeer is regarded in relation to the Dutch popular art 
of Brouwer, Steen, Terborch, and Metsu, of all of whom the 
author treats. This the 


painters of still-life, the animal painters,and the landseapists. 


leaves out Rembrandt's followers, 
Incidentally it ignores Lucas van Leyden, Geertgen, van Scorel 
and others identified and innominate among the forerunners. 
We shall look forward to the volume on these, or some of them. 
which Mr. Wilenski promises us, and in particular to his study 
But doubt about its 
general trend, as we need have had none about the general 


keeping The Modern 


of Jacob van Ruisdael. we have no 
trend of the present ‘ Introduction,” 
Movement in Art in mind. 

Throughout we have the same terms used as in the earlier 
work, “ popular,” ‘* original,” * romantic,” 


and so on, and used in the same particular 


* architectural,” 
“ descriptive,” 


senses. There is no objection to that, since their meaning is 
clear in the context; and there are advantages in the 


categorical form which the comments take, especially with a 
writer so adroit as is Mr. Wilenski to escape the knots in 
which it seems likely to tie him up. His ciassifications are in 
the main admirable, save for the exceptions, and his generali- 
zations have sound sense as a rule, even when we suspect them 
support of a point to be made. 
we fee] 


of being merely assertions in 
Nevertheless, and admitting 
that the author of The Modern 
Dutch Art committed to certain conclusions, and that, further, 
they topple when there is struck from him the judgment : ** We 
know that the greatness of Rembrandt's art lies in the fact 
that he was not only a great artist. but also, and perhaps in 
There i 


his excellent candour, 


Vovement in Art here approaches 


nothing 


greater measure, a man with a great heart.” 


grudging in Mr. Wilenski’s Rembrandt estimate ; it is indeed 
very handsomely done when we remember it is compelled in 
spite of a theory of painting. 

If the argument of Mr. Wilenski’s book means anything, it is 
that art is a matter with which the heart has very little to co. 
Very little, that is, unless we are to understand that it functions 
in “the enlargement of an architectural experience,” with 
which, we are told, no canvas of Rembrandt’s was ever 
concerned “ like the classical works by the ancient Greeks, or by 
Raphael, or Vermeer, or Poussin.” Rembrandt is classed as a 
‘““romantie psychologist,’ Vermeer as a “ classical-architec- 
tural ” artist, and pains are taken in a metaphysical passage to 
show that for an artist the better foundation was Vermeer’s, 
“who created a formal harmony and unity symbolic of the 
formal harmony and unity of the universe.’ This is the 
central doctrine of The Modern Movement in Art made 
applicable to Vermeer, and, we submit, it is purely arbitrary. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, in his charming essay on the magical Master, 
says much the same thing, but says it differently. He has no 
thesis to prove, except that Vermeer is the world’s perfect 


painter, and he does not mention “the enlargement of 
architectural experience.” That is a tree which sometimes 
prevents Mr. Wilenski from seeing the wood. 

The illustrations to the “* Introduction,” one hundred and 


twenty-eight in number, are excellently chosen in relation to 
the text. One notes their usefulness especially in throwing 
light apon the chapter on * Vermecr’s Mirrors,” a particularly 
shrewd piece of research. 
of Vermeer’s pictures in Mr. Lucas’s volume include the three 
discoveries of the Hon. Andrew Mellon (one of them now at 
Burlington House), which await general endorsement. 


The sixteen beautiful reproductions 


Two Portraits of Napoleon 


Napoleon: A Study. By Dimitri Merezhkovsky. (Dent, 
7s. Gd.) 
Memoirs of Napoleon I, compiled from his own Writin¢s. 


By KF. M. Kircheisen. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 
Tuts psychological study of Napoleon contains many brilliant 
passages, but as a whole it will impress the ordinary reader 
as a contradictory, ecstatic, and at times incoherent piece 
of work. 
that 
fateful executor of a command unknown,” 


On almost every page the writer is given to under- 
** the 
which is hardly a 


stand Napoleon is above his comprehension 


satisfactory attitude for one to assume who has undertaken 
to explain the man. “To know another soul means to 
give it a valuation, to weigh it on the 


soul, and where is the soul that possesses scales bearing the 


scales of one’s own 


weight of Napoleon!” 

The chapter-titles are not 
the the 
. In regard to the Duc d’Enghien, M. Merezh- 


the 
most 


least 
comprehensible is 


part of 
headed 


mysterious 


book. 1 rhaps 
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kovsky thinks Napoleon committed a villainy. But “ can 
a good man commit villainies ?* He replies, “ Yes, each 
of us has his own Enghien, the plague spot which reveals 
to us all the truth of original sin.’ ‘* With small men that 
spot is small, with average of average size, with big men 
large as themselves.” TRe fact that Napoleon could say 
he cared not a snap of his fingers for the lives of a million 
men, he regards as part of his inhumanity, of a piece with 
that superhuman element in his nature which made a million 
men care not a snap of their fingers for death, while they 
could serve him. Yet how well also he was hated, “ Every 
one loved and every one hated me,” he said of himself. And 
the writer adds significantly, “* And none pitied.” “* And yet 
perhaps it was what he needed most because, however strange 
it may seem, he deserved compassion in spite of all his 
grandeur. To read this it is necessary to remember that the 
Jeast of men can pray whereas he could not. Nevertheless, he 
was a good man.” 

The author reminds us of several well-known stories, among 
them of Napoleon's order that every horse and camel, including 
his own, should be requisitioned for the wounded during the 
retreat from Acre, and of his striking his equerry across the 
face with his whip for appearing incredulous. “* Kvery one 
on foot, damn you, and myself first of all.’ Again, he quotes 
the rucful confession—almost humble in its obvious truth— 
* Do not think me more unfeeling than other people; I am 
even kind-hearted, but from early infancy I strove to suppress 
this part of my nature and now it is stifled.” 

The last chapter is headed “ Destiny.’ The author ends 
his book as he begins it: ‘* All my life long I have sacrificed 
everything, rest, happiness, fortune, to my destiny,” this 
is Napoleon’s face unmasked. When he ** destiny,” 
goes on the novelist, ** he hands us the key to that closed door 
which guards his seerct. But that key is too heavy for us 
to wield. The door remains closed and Napoleon unknown.” 

It is quite a relief after this to turn to a plain book, Herr 
Kircheisen has had the happy thought of making Napoleon 
tell his own story in his own words. He has made extracts 
fram memoirs, letters, notes, and diaries, without comment or 


says 
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Is YOUR HOME YOUR HOME 


Are you paying rent for your house? Or are you 
paying your way to actual ownership? We draw 
your attention to a new house purchase scheme 
by which you may become the owner of your 
house. A moderate payment down, and a quar- 
terly sum in lieu of rent for a number of years 
buys your house. In the event of your death 
the house becomes the absolute property of your 
widow. Write for full particulars of this 
scheme to 
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—. ‘ 
alteration, merely arranging his matter more or less choy 
logically, so that Napoleon talks first of his childhogg i 
Corsica and last of his captivity in Saint Helena. The tea : 
is a popular “ Life” arranged under headings, easy to rel 
not exhaustive, but whose truth, so far as it goes, is incontp, 
vertible. Apart from the Emperor's notes of campaign 
which will not appeal to a very large public, we get & Very pry 
amount of entertaining gossip, a great many Teflectig, 
upon life in general, and his own mentality in particuly 

There is much about his schooldays, his foreign coe | 
the strange, scarcely sane, attacks of depression wil 
despair which caused him to contemplate suicide. We » 
with him when he first meets Josephine, and we know vig 
he thought of her at last, i.e., that he always loved her thoug, 
“she lied almost continually.” We go with him to nq 
Marie Louise and see his pathetic effort to convince hiny 
that the proud Austrian loved him, and would have com; 
him in exile had she been able. We know his extraordingy 
cynical attitude towards women to whom he grudgingly adyiy 
the possession of a soul, and his terribly frank estimate of 
souls of many of his male friends. In some very contradicton 
passages he describes to the world his religious ideas, and j 
one or twoof them we see the spark which Merezhkovsky hy 
blown into a firework. ‘* Whence have I come, where an| 
whither am I going? All that exceeds my powers of qp, 
prehension. I am the work that is in hand and does not king 
itself.” 






Fiction 
New and Old 


Cement. By F. Gladkov. ‘Translated by A. §S. Arthur a 
C. Ashleigh. (Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d.) 

Crescendo. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrold’s. 7s. 6d.) 

Alimony. By Faith Baldwin. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 

‘Vivanditre. By Phoebe Fenwick Gaye. (Secker. 7s. 64. 


Cement comes carrying a singular and _ startling prestig, 
For in this novel a post-revolution author describes a recent 
phase of post-revolutionary Russia, with a clear-eyed and fa 
from despairing acceptance. The result is unnerving, fasein- 
ating, and, in its unflinching way, magnificent. The bookis 
strident and scarlet enough, yet there are silences when the | 
tears fall over the dead fingers of sacrificed children. It seems! 
to mark a pause in time, during which these significant, 
determined figures with red-bound heads, so different in many 
ways from those who once wore the cap of liberty around the 
guillotine, take their place in the masque of history. With 
serene honesty it includes the blood, the filth, the casual lusts, 
the revenges, inseparable from a Revolution ; but it breathes 
an immense energy, @ kind of hopeful exultation new to Russian 
literature. Here are none of Tchehov’s charming languid 
fools who cannot stir a finger to save their sacred Cherry 
Orchard. The worker, Gleb, by the mere force of his heart, 
and the heroic passion of his will, lifts his huge derelict factory 
into full power again. 

After three years’ warfare, Gleb Chumalov returns to his 
factory town by the sea, the Red Star blazing on his green 
helmet and the Order of the Red Flag on his breast. He finds 
that his wife, Dasha, is now a valued member of the Women’s 
Section, who calls him “ Comrade,” and disappears for days 
at a time, that his only child, Nurka, is in the Children’s Home, 
and that the great cement factory, where he once worked, is 
closed and plundered, though its mighty engines wait inviolate 
as idols, cherished by their secret acolyte Bryza. Gleb is 4 
creature of glowing vitality, devoted to the principles for which 
he has fought. Dismayed by the distress of the town, the 
degeneration of its workers into keepers of pigs and goats, 
Gleb sees in the revivification of the factory an economic and 
symbolic salvation. After a thousand frustrations and defeats, 
he is triumphant. That is only the main theme of this fierce 
modern epic, which cleaves its way through poignant and 
electric episodes, stinging colloquies, violent committee 
scenes, dark dream-like contacts between people so exhausted 
by the Soviet’s necessities that they have no time for the old 
Russian business of ** making their souls.” The types of the 


committee members are amazingly varied, and burningly 
alive. Indeed, there are too many strange and _ stabbing 


pages in this book to be easily numbered. The picture of the 
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HOW EVERYONE CAN LEARN A 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


PELMAN INSTITUTE’S SURPRISING 
DISCOVERY 


Can you read Spanish? 
No. 
Do you know any German? 
No. . 
Here are two books, one printed in Spanish, the other 
in German. 
Yes. 
Can you read them? 
Of course not. 
Well, try and 
An Hour Later 
Miraculous! I can read and understand every word. 
% * * * *% *% 


HE above conversation is typical of the experiences 

of the thousands of men and women who are now 
learning French, German, Spanish and Italian by the new 
Pelman Method. 

A Business Man, for example, visits the Languages 
Department of the famous Pelman Institute. He is a 
very poor linguist. He knows a little French, but not 
much, He doesn’t know a single word of Spanish, 
German, or Italian. Yet, when handed a book of 48 
pages, printed entirely in Spanish, and another printed in 
German (neither containing a word of English) he is able 
to read them through correctly and to understand every 
word. 

Needless to say, such a visitor is immensely impressed 
and at once enrols for the Pelman Course in the particular 
language in which he is interested. 

Still more numerous are those who write to the Insti- 
tute for particulars of the method and receive in return 
a free first lesson in Italian, Spanish, German, or French. 
There are no English words in this lesson, yet to their 
surprise they are able to read it through without a mis- 
take. They, too, decide to enrol and soon become 
enthusiastic admirers and advocates of the new Pelman 


Method, 


No Translation Required. 

This method enables you to learn French in French, 
German in German, Italian in Italian, and Spanish in 
Spanish, thus avoiding any translation from one language 
into another, : 

It enables you to think in the particular language you 
are learning. 

It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without 
spending months in a preliminary struggle with a mass 
of dull and difficult grammatical rules and exceptions. 
It introduces you to the language itself straight away and 
you pick up the grammar almost unconsciously as you 
go along, 

It enables you to dispense with the labour of memoris- 
ing by heart (parrot-fashion) long vocabularies of foreign 
words, By this method you learn the words you need 


by actually using them so that they stay in your mind | , 


without effort, 





It enables you to write and talk im a Foreign tongue, 
and to read loreign newspapers, magazines, reviews and 
books, and thus to keep in touch with Continental 
thought on international matters. 


There are no classes to attend. The new method 
enables you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare 
time, and in from one-third to one-half the usual time. 


General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., 
writes :— 

“The Pelman method is the best way of learning French 
without a teacher.” 


And others write in the same strain of the Pelman 
Courses in German, Italian and Spanish. Here are a few 
typical examples of letters received from readers wha 
have adopted this new method : 


“T have only been learning German for four months; now 


I can not only read it but also speak it well.” (G.M. 146.) 
“Tt would have taken mx many years to learn by any 
ordinary method as much (Ir ench ) as I have learnt in months 


b yours.” (P. 145.) 
y 


‘TI have obtained a remunerativ post in the City, solely on 
the merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the 
language before I began your course cight months ago. 
(1.1. 121.) 


“T have recently returned from Spain, where I have been 
doing Consular work. With only the knowledge of Spanish 
gained from your Course | was able within a month to tackle 
any sort of correspondence and conversation.” (S.C. 279.) 


“Tt is a wonderful system you have for teaching languzges. 
So extremely interesting, and the old-fashioned rules and 
regulations climinated! 1 have learnt more (Italian) in these 
few short weeks than I ever learnt of French (by the old 
System) in several years. It is perfectly splendid and I have 
very much enjoyed the Course.” (I.L. 108.) 


“Your system of teaching French is the best that I have 
yet encountered. According to the old custom of translation 
I used to memorise pages of vocabulary which proved to be 
of no practical use; but under your system the words seem 
to be indelibly written in my mind, and I am able to recall 
them at any time without the slightest effort, using them 
intelligently in question or answer.” (R. 256.) 

“T should like to offer you my heartiest congratulations. 
The way in which it has been planned and (above all) the 
admirable judgment which is apparent in the progressive 
introduction of new matter has impressed me more than any- 
thing of the kind I have met before, cither in teaching lan- 
guages or any other subject It almost brought tears to my 
eyes to think w rye I might have saved myself when I first 
learnt German, if only I had had your method.” (G.W. 196.) 


In fact, everyone who has followed it is delighted with 
the ease, simplicity, interesting nature, and masterly 
character of the new Pelman Method. 


Write for Free Book To-day. 

The new Pelman method of learning French, German, Italian 
and Spanish is explained in a little book entitled ‘“‘ The Gift of 
Tongues.” 

There are four different editions of this book—one for each 
language. 

One describes the Pelman 

French Course. 


4 Another describes the 
Pelman oe Course. 


man German Course. 


A fourth describes the 
Pelman Italian Course. 





You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
by writing for it to-day to the Pelman_ Institute 
(Languages Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 


State which of the four you want, and it will be sent 
you by return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-d: Ly. 


Overseas Branches—PARIS: 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW YO! 
71 West 45th Strect. MELBOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. DUNKB 
Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. 
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f the Penitents is heart-shaking ; the peculiar ming- 
f cruelty and mystic sweetness belongs to an ancient 
ee les thless tradition. While, in the final chapter, when 
ghee to the people from the factory tower, the attentive 
ader will become conscious of a new kind of ecstasy, even 
rit be alien for him. Candour and faith and a serene pity 
for those who must suffer great losses in a time of transition 
gre the qualities that bind these lightning-like scenes into a 
pnity. 
Miss Ethel Mannin’s Crescendo has for sub-title ‘* The Dark 
; Gilbert Stroud”; but that lofty image merely 
yebukes Gilbert’s trivial and melodramatic adventures. In 
a fit of excusable hysteria, his stepmother wounded his wrist 
when he was 2 child, so he never could really love a woman, 
his is a good enough theme, and might be persuaded into 
sequels of beauty, \ tenderness. But Gilbert, 
}eing a Stroud, is a horrid child be fore the accident ; _and 
the author is more determined on sensational than on delicate 
The War adds to Gilbert's sense of grievance, 
* a supremely 


PReturn Oo 


Odyssey of 


sorrow, and 


] sychole gy. ; : 
so after it he travels expe nsively about, secking 
exquisite orchid of a woman”? to satisfy his sense of possession. 
The Lady Isabel Stroud meets his orchidaceous specification ; 
put, cold as ice, freezes his nerves. At last, finding she has 
deceived him with a ce usin, he strangles her, and then steps 
out of her high window. ‘There of characters 
about, like Mary, who can * love Latinly,” and Stemway, 
whose conversations are intended be brilliant. Also 
there are expensive scenes at St. Moritz and the Lido, extra- 
yavant clothes, jewels, and so on. But nobody in the book 
has any value at all; and we are pleased when it concludes 
in sheer melodrama. Alas! Miss Mannin has this time 
chanced on a set of puppets without a tragie gesture in 


are crowds 


to 


them, 
Alimony, 
law 


in 
divorce 


at 


Is. 


Neither is Miss Faith Baldwin her best 
readable and lively story American 
seems to provide well for the vampire, the creature of pleasure 
who wearies of her husband in a few years, then plagues 
him into letting her go with more than half his income, 
Such was Charlotte Dane ; therefore the unfortunate Stephen 
Dane, having found a perfect mate in Eve Harkness, could 
So 


as it 


hardly do justice to his new wife, still less to her child. 
there were indignant words and bitter deeds; but all came 
Other cases of unjust alimony are woven 
Besides, one gets 


right in the end. 
in, and the subject becomes too oppressive. 
thoroughly sick of Stephen for his limp and unreasonable 
ways, and is not much attracted by anybody else. Miss Baldwin 
might have made a really good portrait of Thorpe Bedford, 
the eynical, corrupt, but capitalist. However, 
she shirked him, and he remains sketchy. 


generous 


Miss Phoebe Fenwick Gaye’s Vivandiére is described as 
the initial work of an author in her early twenties. There 
isa kind of spring perfume about this beautiful novel which 
possibly lingers only in books written by the young. But 
of crudity or immaturity in achievement there is no trace, 
It has an easy mastery of Napoleon’s terrible Russian cam- 
paign; it is immediate and original in its impressions of the 
desperate Retreat, when the dazed soldiers died in the snow, 
still clutching the silk and gems ravished from Moscow. 
The lilae-sweet idyll in the old Russian house is a lovely 
thing; the history of the Siriac brothers is a finely woven 
tissue of irony, gaicty,and pathos. But Julie the Vivandiére, 
evoked without one touch of sentimentality, 
especially remains in the memory as a creature of such rare 
courage, unwearying fidelity, and sincerity of vision that we 
do not that both Paul and Gervais remembered 
Jeanne d’Are in thinking of her. Vivandicre is a book of 
spirited grace and distinguished manner. 


80 simply 


wonder 


Racuet ANNAND TAYLOR, 


A WEST INDIAN PEPPER-POT. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
T. R. St.-Johnston, (Allan. 10s. 6d.)—The Administrator of 
St. Kitts is well known as a writer on West Indian protleis, 
Here in a lighter mood he strings together thirteen short 
stories, mostly reflecting the humour and pathos of the 
humble negro’s life. ** The Dominican from Santo Domingo,” 
4record of a life of toil and suffering in the so-called Republic, 
and “ The Hawker of Nassau,” an old woman who outwits 
4 dishonest American Jewess, are perhaps the best of a 
readable and unusual series, for which Miss Eva Wilkin 
supplies clever and lively portrait-sketches in colour, 


A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS :—Parrots and Parrot-like Birds in Avicul- 
ture. By The Marquess of Tavistock. (F. V. White. 
15s.)- The Golden Gospel. By Gabriel Scott. ITllus- 
trated by Arnold Thornham. (Brentano’s. 7s. 6d.)—— 
Carmina Gadelica. By Alexander Carmichael. (Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh. 382s. 2 vols.) French France. 
By Oliver Madox Hueffer. (Benn. 10s. 6d.)—— 
The Dutch School of Painting. By S. C. Kaines Smith. 
(The Medici Society. 10s. 6d.) © 

Swift's Verse: an Essay. 

15s.)——-John Donne : 


By F. Elrington Ball. 
Dean of St. Paul's. 


LITERARY : 
(Murray. 


Kdited by John Hayward. (Nonesuch Press. 8s. 6d. 
and 17s. 6d.) Austin Dobson. By Alban Dobson. 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) Virgil, The 
Georgics. By C. W. Brodribb. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 


Ifistory :—The United Slates. By T. C. Pease. (Bell and 
Sons. 16s.) Leaders of the French Revolution. By 
J. M. Thompson. (Basil Blackwell. 8s. 6d.) The 
British in Tropical Africa. By 1. L. Kvans. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. Gd.) Luther and the Reforma- 


Progress of the 
Lhe Outline 


tion. By James Mackinnon. Vol. ILI. 
Movement (1521-29). (Longmans. 16s.) 
of Man’s Knowledge. By Clement Wood. (Richards 
Press. 8s. 6d.) Canada in the Commonwealth. By 
Sir Robert Borden. (Oxford University Press. 10s.) - 
The Life and Death of an Ideal. By Albert Guérard. 
(Benn. 15s.) Lhe Great Revolt in Castille. By IMenry 
Latimer Seaver. (Constable. 24s.) 

s10GRAPHY :—Soldicrs’ Tales. Edited by The Hon. Sir John 
Fortescue. Adventures in the Rifle Brigade (1809-1815). 


By Captain Kincaid. (Peter Davies. 7s. Gd.) 
Adepis in Self-Portraiture. By Stefan Zweig. ‘Translated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


- Speeches and Addresses of His Highness Savaji Rao 111. 
Maharaja of Baroda, (Macmillan. 15s.) Herbert 
Hoover. By Willlrwin. (Elkin Mathews. 12s. 6d.) 

The Life and Uncommon Adventures of Captain Dudley 
Bradstreet. Introduction by EK. H. W. Meyerstein. (John 
Jlamilton. 10s. 6d.) Voliaire. By Victor Thaddeus. 


(Brentano’s. 21s.) Mary, Wife of Lincoln. By her 
niece, Katherine Helm. (Harper. 16s.) Archbishop 
Davidson and the English Church. By Sidney Dark, 
(Philip Allan. 8s. 6d.) 

Nove.s :—Portrait in a Mirror. By Charles Morgan. 
(Maemillan. 7s. 6d.) Moses. By Louis Untermeyer. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) Three. By Pamela 
Frankau. (Ilurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d.) The Seven 
Dials Mystery. By Agatha Christie. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) . 
The Golden Plough. By Oswald Harland. (Knopf. 
7s. 6d.)——Paul Serroll. By Mrs. Archer Clive. (The 
Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d.) Mystery at Grimsdale. By 
Edward Frankland. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) Peril, 


By Lloyd Osbourne. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss M. I. Ogilvie, 35 
Canynge Square, Clifton, Bristol, for the following :— 


Questions on “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
(Parts 1 and 2) 


1. On what occasion did Christian give three leaps and go on 


singing ? 
2. What were the names of the jury in Vanity Fair? 
3. Who wore the herb called Heartsease in his bosom ? 
4. Who said, and on what occasion I might have had husbands 
before now, but they were such as did not like my conditions, 
though they never did any of them find fault with my person” ? 
5. Who lay roaring at the Slough of Despond for a month 
together, but was never so happy as in the valley of Humiliation ? 
6. Who were the prisoners released from Doubting Castle by 
Mr. Greatheart ? 


7. When and by whom were these words uttered, “‘ Music in the 


house, music in the heart and music also in heaven for joy we are 
here” ? 

8. On what occasion were Mr. Fecblemind and Mr. Ready-t 
halt jocund and merry ? 

9. What was the name of the large upper room in House 
Beautiful whose window opened towards the sun-rising ? 


10. What were the principles of Mr. By-ends and his wife, La‘y 


Feigning’s daughter, as set forth by Mr. By-ends himself ? 

11. On what occasion did Hopeful say, “ Be of good cheer, 
my brother, | feel the bottom and it is good” ? 

12. Of whom was it said, “‘she smiled but the water stood in 
her eyes” ? 

13. What were the last words of Christiana before she crossed 


the river and what was her gift to Mr. Standfast % 


Answers will be found on page 136, 
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More Books of the Week 


(Gontinued from page 127.) 


Every lover of London and everyone who cares for brilliant 
draughtsmanship, will be delighted with A London Reverie 
(Macmillan, 25s.}—a title -which obscures the fact that it 
is a collection of fifty-six drawings of Lendon made by the late 
Joseph Pennell about the year 1905. These vivid impressions 
of once familiar scenes that have too often been rudely trans- 
formed in the interval are of great and enduring interest. 
Mr. J. C. Squire, who contributes a fragment of autobiography 
by way of preface, is very lukewarm in the few lines that he 
is good enough to devote to the drawings. He will not credit 
Pennell with much imagination or with much liking for fine 
architecture, but admits that he was “‘a very skilful and 
dashing draughtsman and a restless experimenter.” Tastes 
differ, but when Pennell’s personal idiosyncrasies are forgotten 
and those whom he offended by a brusque manner are dead, he 
will, we venture to think, be ranked very high among the 
inspired artists of our age. These drawings are marvellous 
in their originality and variety, and yet they are all recog- 
nizable at once as representations of definite places. 


* * * * 


A man who early formed the habit of keeping hot-and-hot 
notes of people, things and scenes which impressed him, and a 
man, who, like Sir Walter Hearn, has spent twenty-five years 
as Bristish Consul in various European countries and in the 
two Americas, is in a position to produce an entertaining book. 
Some Recollections (Nash and Grayson, 21s.) is such a book, 
and the reader is taken pleasantly about the world, and 
introduced now to the sensational methods of part of the 
American Press, now to elk hunting in Norway, and again 
to life in. Brazil and sightseeing in Salt Lake City. A 
deeper note is struck in the last half of the book, where the 
author recounts his experiences while holding office as Consul- 
General at Hamburg from 1911 to 1914, and of the anxious 
and fateful days of the War at Paris, where in addition to his 
oflicial duties he undertook all sorts of War-work. It was 
surely the irony of circumstance that one of Sir Walter's 
last Hamburg reminiscences should have been the ‘ex-Kaiser’s 
speech before the Kicl regatta in 1914 emphasizing * the 
beneficent influence of sport in drawing the nations together 
in friendly contest.” 

# # 


So * 


Many times have we noticed the appearance of War 
histories, both of regiments and divisional, but never as 
yet that of a medical unit. It is therefore with peculiar 


pleasure that we greet in Mr. Fetherstonhaugh’s No. 3 
Canadian General Hospital (Burton’s, Montreal, $5) the 


history of a unit which was born out of the patriotism of 
McGill University, and which bore its name—the name of 
the first University in our Overseas Empire. There is, 
moreover, a special link between No. 3 C.G.H. and the 
Spectator, for it was after being informed that the history 
of the hospital was being prepared that we published, on 
June 29th, 1917, those haunting verses, “The Anxious 
Dead,” by the late Lieut.-Colonel John McCrae, a member 
of the hospital staff, whose fame lives eternally as the writer 
of “In Flanders Fields.” Mr. Fetherstonhaugh has_pro- 
duced a fine account of a fine achievement—one worthy of 
what a high authority called “the best medical unit in 
France.” 

* * 


* ¥* 


London apart, few cities in Great Britain have been written 
about so copiously as Edinburgh from the point of view of 
architecture, surroundings, and romantic history; but of 
the economie growth of the city, of its institutional history, 
of how certain customs and privileges sprang up to endure 
into the present day, we do not know so much. There is, 
therefore, eminently room for such a book as Castle and 
Town (Oliver and Boyd, 12s. 6d.), which takes these topics 
for its theme, and the more so that it is, so far as official 
records can make it, authoritative. For of the joint authors, 
Mr. David Robertson is Deputy Town Clerk of Edinburgh, 
while Dr. Marguerite Wood is in charge of the City records ; 
they have thus been in touch with original and, in some 
eases, unpublished information. Particularly valuable are 
the chapters on the Freedom of the City and on the “ sett ” 
of the burgh, which are a careful study of the development 
of the municipal constitution. In lighter vein, but none 
the less useful as painting social pictures of the time, are 
the passages which deal with the ducking of malefactors and 
the drowning of witches throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century in the Nor Loch, which is now Princes Street 
Gardens. The authors mention that “ the economic history 
of Scotland has not yet been written.” Their book will 
be a most helpful contribution to it, when it comes to be 
written. 

* * 


¥* * 


The second and enlarged edition of A Dickens’ Dictionary 
(Simpkin, Marshall, 


21.) consists of a most interesting 





introduction by Mr. Alex. J. Philip, a synopsis of the G 
Dickens in chronological order, the Dictionary proper § 
new and most enlightening Index to Originals. Thi ang 
compiled by Lieut.-Col. W. Laurence Gadd, giving th. xt 
of people and places (with references) who are Supposed 
the originals of well-known characters and scenes, wil] f by 
lovers of the works of Dickens with a taste for historical qa i 
Another book about Dickens, recently published by Me 
Cecil Palmer (7s. 6d.) is Dickens in London, illustrated 
written by Mr. Arthur Moreland, with an introdyg 
Mr. F. S. Johnson. “ Its main interest,” ae 
Johnson, lies ** in the illustrations as a change 
promising actuality of photography.” 
modest purpose delightfully. 

a 









~ 


from the Unop, 
It has achieve ; 
% * * 

The German passion for writing histories is dayy 
Messrs. Harrap have now sent us Carl Kohler’s 4 Hist, 
Costume (18s.) translated by Alexander K. Dallas and eds 
and augmented by Emma von Sichart. It is not gp al 
a history of what people have worn throughout the pts, 
a history of how clothes were made and how they wer y, 
by the “ peoples of antiquity * until the Victorians y ¢ 
middle of the last century. The cut of a toga, illustraty; 
drawing and diagram, and the technique of making jt , 
baffle those of us who have not been trained chez Paquin h 
the detailed descriptions should interest collectors, apg ; 
book should be useful to them in their reference libre 
For the ordinary reader the style is heavy, as is also the |g 
paper on which it is printed. | 

* * * * 

Mr. J. C. Squire has consulted his own taste in his 
anthology of parodies, Apes and Parrots (Jenkins, 6s,); » 
he has included nothing which did not in fact amuse | 
Parodies are apt to be distressingly dull when topical inte, 
has vanished ; this is a fault which Mr. Squire’s select 
entirely escapes. Many of the most famous parodies » 
here ; but the scope of the volume is enlarged to incluip, 
few prose parodies and several parodies of writers of » 
own generation. Perhaps the cruelest and most amusing 
all the inclusions is Prof. A. E. Housman’s Fragment 
Greek Tragedy. 

% * * * 

Prof. Hendrik van Loon makes very high claims for 
originality of Multiplex Man, or The Story of Survival Throw 
Invention (Cape, 10s. 6d.) ; but his thesis is not so novel a 


revolutionary as he considers. None the less he i 
written a bright and engaging book. He examines t 


great variety of men’s instruments and inventions; 4 

co-ordinates his tale by regarding them all as extension 

man’s own body. Clothes and houses, for example, he se 
as new and more comfortable skins; hammers, baske 
torpedoes, dredges, he regards as suggested by the hand a 
used to increase its powers. The only sense for which 

cannot find an augmentation is the sense of smell. Ther 

no doubt that Prof. van Loon has hit upon a_ pictures 

idea ; one, too, which directly humanizes the study of scien 

but he has announced it with too large a fanfaronade. 

* ~ * * 

. Mr. Lewis Spence in his book Mysteries of Britain (Rid 
10s. 6d.) is anxious to prove that we have our own nat 

mystical traditions and have no need to go elsewhere | 
metaphysics or occultism. Druidism, he considers, is ! 
true a fountain of inspiration as ** any exotic system can pi 
ibly be.” He makes out a very interesting case for th 
centrality of Ancient Britain as a school of initiation ; but! 
patriotism is over-pronounced and he hardly observes tii 
even in interpreting the religious traditions of Britain its 
he has to call in Egypt and Babylon to explain them. 


* * * * 


In last week's Spectator the price of Mr. Namier’s Th 
Structure of Politics at the Accession of George I11, publisé 
by Messrs. Macmillan, should have been given as 30s. i 
and not 30s. each volume. 





Answers to Questions on ““The Pilgrim’s Progtes 
(Parts x and 2) 


1. When on sight of the Cross his burden had loosed from off # 
shoulders and fallen into the mouth of the sepulchre and he ba 
been greeted by the three Shining Ones. 2. Mr. Blindman, i 
Nogood, Mr. Malice, Mr. Lovelust, Mr. Live-loose, Mr. Heat 
Mr. High-mind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, Mr. Cruelty, Mr. Hate-ligh" 
Mr. Implacable.—3. The Shepherd-boy in the Valley of Humiliatio 
—4. Mercy, after she had repulsed the addresses of Mr. Brisk 
——5. Mr. Fearing ——6. Mr. Despondency and his daughter Mr 
Much-afraid.——7. By Mercy when she ahd Christiana were = 
House Beautiful.——8. When they saw the head of Giant Despat 
——9. The chamber was called Peace. 10. (a) We never str 
against wind and tide. (b) We are always most zealous whet 
Religion goes in his silver slippers: we love much to walk wi 
him in the street, if the sun shines, and the people applaud him.— 
11. To Christian when they were crossing the River. 12. Of on 
of the damsels in House Beautiful——13. ** I come, Lord, to bew™ 
Thee and to bless Thee.” —A ring. 
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The 
New Weekly 


EVERYMAN 


Of interest to Everyman 
interested in Books, the 
Theatre, Music and Travel. 


} 


THE first number of 


EVERYMAN 
the new Literary Weekly 
will be on sale next 
Thursday, January 31st. 


Sree 
Tue aim of those conducting 


the new paper is to treat literature 
in a positive way in relation to life. 
Its definite editorial policy will be 
reflected on every page. Its con- 
tributors will include many dis- 
tinguished writers as well as new 
writers of merit ; they will all have 
something to say worth reading. 


} 


THERE will be nothing merely 
sensational in its pages, nor will it 
consist of a mere collection of 
casual writings. It will be 
a paper dealing with the in- 
tellectual interests of Everyman in 
a practical and straight-forward 
manner 


Order from your Newsagent. 


i 
A NEW WEEKLY 
WITH 
NEW FEATURES 


J. M. Dent & Sons, Limited. 




















} 


TO-DAY and until 31st inst. 


AMPTONS 


GREAT SALE 


Furnishing 
secures to every Customer values in Home Furnishings 
which are never equalled elsewhere. For Example: 





Itamptons’ No, C1, 18 Small 
Fireside Easy Chairs in Hile, 





upholstered spring stuffed seat 
Cushion in stripe material 
Clearing at £3 196 


Hamptons’ No. C38, 
25 Carved Oak Fire- 
side Chairs, a 
back, upholstered seat, 
covered in striped 
material 

Clearing at 47,6 








C5 
Bas a . a Hamptons’ Mo. C6. 24 Stuff- 
Hamptons’ No. ¢ 5. 12 Stuff-over Settees, ona lec Chairs, upholstered 
} upholstered, all hair, covered with Hide; 2 all hair and eovered with Hide ; 
loose feather Cushions to seat, covered with loose feather Cushion to seat, 
Velveteen. 4ft.4in. wid covered with Velveteen. Re- 


| 


| Reduced from si4is0to LL 196 a aa £7 2 6 





See HAMPTONS’ SALE CATALOGUE 


| SENT FREE. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Hamptons pay Carriage on Sale Goods to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 








Gu South? You must have Grant 
Richards’s ‘Coast of Pleasure.’ A 
guide unconventional in that it tells of all 
you want to see and do. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


> roe should buy and study Thomas 
Walker’s ‘The Art of Dining.’ A 
beautiful and interesting book. Limited to 
600 copies. 21s. 


per of to-day? Do not miss ‘Rosetta: 
A Sequence of Sonnets and Other Poems’ 
by Albert Buhrer. 5s. 


he best of Anthologies. Hedley Hope- 


Nicholson’s ‘The Mindes Delight.’ 
10s. 6d. 
ovels ? Insist on ‘Salad Days’ by 


Theodora Benson and ‘Yoldn of the 
Plains’ by Jerrard Tickell. 7s. 6d. 


ook out for ‘Armour for Aphrodite,’ 
by T. Sturge Moore. 7s. 6d. 


‘ ery Montmartre to the Latin Quarter, 
in which Francis Carco tells intimate 
tales of real Bohemian Paris. Illustrated. 


12s. 6d. 


Grant Richards & Humphrey Toulmin 
at The Cayme Press Limited, 
21 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 
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Tux balance sheet of the largest bank in the world, 
with very nearly £500,000,000 of assets, is bound to be 
something of an enigma, even to the skilled accountant, if 
only by reason of the necessary classification of such 
resources under comparatively few heads, if a bewildering 
array of figures is to be avoided. Without analysis and 
explanation of their inner meaning, figures are apt to be 
dull things indeed, especially to the ordinary man, to 
whom the mere statement that the deposits of the Midland 
Bank are nearly £395,000,000 conveys nothing more 
than that plain fact. But Mr. McKenna at the meeting 
of his shareholders on Tuesday last succeeded in imparting 
a distinctly human touch to such a prosaic document as 
a bank balance sheet. He provided both banking 
and monetary students with food for thought and material 
for further seientifie investigation of banking develop- 
ments, and he told the ordinary man much that he did 
not know before. 
A New Departure. 

Mr. McKenna’s speech represented a break with 
tradition in one respect, inasmuch as it has been usual for 
the Chairman of the Midland Bank to choose some 
subject of deep but general financial interest and to 
expound it for the benefit of shareholders and public 
alike; but on this occasion Mr. McKenna built up his 
thesis upon the figures of his own bank, which by reason 
of its size, can be taken as thoroughly representative, 
while the inner knowledge he imparted as to the real 
meaning of the figures provides ample material for 
throwing a new light upon banking figures in many 
respects. 

CURRENT AND Deposrr ACCOUNTS. 

One part of Mr. McKenna’s survey was devoted to a 
discussion of the change of the relative proportions of 
current and deposit accounts, or, as he termed them, 
* demand deposits ” and “ time deposits.” On the other 
side of the Atlantic more importance is attached to the 
distinction, largely for the reason that the reserve 
requirements under American banking law are much less 
stringent in the case of time deposits, but on this side, 
where banks are not bound to legal restrictions in the 
matter of their reserves, their relative proportions have 
never been given very much attention nor have they been 
disclosed in bank balance sheets. 

Mr. McKenna put forward the very instructive propos- 
ition that an increase in the proportion of current accounts 
reflected a better state of trade, and he gave figures to 
show that such proportion in the case of his own bank 
had fallen from 71.4 per cent. in 1919 to no more than 
55.8 per cent. for last year. Between 1919 and 1920 
ihe proportion fell from 71.4 to 66.2 per cent., then to 
60.3 in the following year, and from that time onwards 
there has been a slow but constant decline. 


MrANING OF THE FALL. 


The veduction in the proportion, in Mr. McKenna’s 
view, has accompanied continued depression in trade, 
and he exhibited a chart covering the past two years 
showing the closeness of the correspondence by reference 
to the month-to-month fluctuations in the proportion. 
From this he went on to consider whether banks could 
not stimulate the growth of current accounts rather than 
time deposits by the character of their lending, and he 
put forward an interesting theory as to whether the class 
of a bank’s lending could affect the type of deposit created 
by new loans or by purchases of investments on the part 
of the banks. In any case, however, the banks, when 


prepared to extend their loans, have to keep in view the 
proportion of liquid assets, and in the case of the Midland 
Bank, which reduced its cash proportion last year, thereby 
enabling it to give more assistance to trade, he showed 
that such extra lending had perforce to take the form 
mainly of Money Market assets such as loans at call 
and bank bills, which, ix the light of his theory, did 





Finance—Public and Private 
Mr. McKenna’s Speech 


not produce the same growth in current account 
did advances made more directly to active trade. * 
Ture MipLaNnp’s Loans. 






' MID 


Mr. McKenna then proceeded to give a most Val} Mi 
analysis of the general trade loans of the Midland Bay 
This was made up to June 30th of last year, as natup 
the time taken to produce such a survey would , 
permit of its being brought down to December 31, thy, 
undoubtedly he was right in assuming that no mate, MR. 
change in distribution would have occurred in the folly 
ing six months. This survey was at once an answe; 
criticisms which crop up from time to time as toy phe 0 
amount of assistance which banks give to purely fingyy held 
activities and a proof of the way in which the Mig gam#'Y 
Bank, at any rate, assists the general industries of th The ¢ 


country and the small trader. 


To deal with this jx on the | 


point first, he said that their loans and advances ya «+ 

extended to more than 180,000 borrowers, the ayer smillions 

amount outstanding being about £1,200. "snot * 
TOW 

Loans To THE Srock EXcuANGrE. "his = 

y e; 

Regarding loans to the Stock Exchange, he said tly ~~ 
8} per cent. of advances might be described broadly, — the >“ 
money lent for investment in stocks and shares, thoy got 
here, of course, the banker has no very precise informatiq Pade « 
available as to the real purpose of the advance. Wha — first sig 
stocks and. shares are deposited for security, the mj of th! 
purpose of the loan is sometimes not readily seen. \ =~ 
far as the Midland Bank was concerned, they discouragy aye 
loans required for any speculative purpose. "| probler 

figures 
TRADE ADVANCES. 

In contrast with this small proportion of total Joy As | 
lent on investments, in one industrial group alone th) otal « 
advances accounted for 12} per cent., or nearly q _ taken 
eighth of the total, this being the proportion lent to tk) ©": 
cotton and wool industries, in roughly equal proportion} oa 
Both these trades were passing through a prolonged) ¢¢,2. 
period of difficulty and depression, more especially th) in, an 
cotton industry, but he thought there were grounds fe} *r™ 
the hope of better conditions. The next group fd ioe, 
under the general heading of building and land, whid * 
accounted for 11} per cent. of the total loans. This juino 
included temporary advances for investment in houss ye i 
and land and for the purchase or construction of housesfe) char 
the buyers’ own occupation, but the larger part of tk’ 2" 
money was lent direct to builders, contractors, brick 
makers, &c. As loans for building purposes were almos geo t 
invariably repaid on completion of the contract or sak had 
of the building, a high degree of liquidity was characteristi her 
of this group. aon 

Loans to Rerait Travbe. in 1 

Then came loans to wholesale and retail traders als 8 
with a percentage of 11} per cent., more than two-fifth ago, 
of this large total being lent to retailers with a singe 
place of business and an average loan of only £330, thu ®" 
illustrating the wide extension of credit given for the) gust 
distribution of all kinds of goods for the ultimate consume, int 
and these advanees might be regarded as an indirect fom «lo 
of consumers’ credit, said Mr. McKenna. The iron and ’ 
steel cnginecring industries took 7} per cent. of totd ge 
loans, some sections showing marked prosperity, whik mt 
others were in a state of extreme depression, but the 
Midland Bank found that its loans were well distributed rs 
over the whole field. Agriculture took 6} per cent. 4) no 
their advances, some being loans for the purchase din 
farms, but the greater part were temporary advances fot 
ordinary farming operations. In the coal industry their 
advanees were anly 24 per cent. which included not only © 
collieries and coal merchants, but all kinds of mining and” 
quarrying undertakings. th 

If, on a strict analysis, said Mr. McKenna, they could im 
add together all their loans which represented part of the” 
necessary equipment of production and trade, they would - 


arrive at a very high proportion of the total—how high 
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P COMPANY MEETING. 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 


RECORD DEPOSITS. 


MONEY EXPANSION AND TRADE 
DEPRESSION. 


MR. REGINALD McKENNA’S ADDRESS. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Midland Bank Limited was 
held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, on Tuesday, 
Cit t es 
January 22nd, 1929. 


The Chairman (The Right Hon. R. McKenna), in commenting 
on the Bank figures, said = part : Phe item Current, Deposit and 
other Accounts stands at £394,591,227. The figure is the highest 
jn the history ot the Bank, and exceeds that of a year ago by £20 
millions. The balance-sheets ot all the other clearing banks are 
not vet available so far published show that a substantial 
growth has taken place in the deposits of the banks as a whole. 
This expansion in the volume of money is in itself a satisfactory 
feature, and would ordinarily be regarded as an accompaniment 
of expanding trade. In truth, however, it cannot be said that 
the business of the country, generally speaking, has shown any 
there 
18 consequently a seeming discordance between monetary and 
trade conditions which needs explanation. We might expect at 
first sight to find the answer to the problem in an upward movement 
of the price level, but, so far from rising, the price level has actually 
fallen during the year. Failing this explanation we should next 
Jook to a decline in the velocity of circulation, which probably 
in fact gives us a partial solution. A full understanding of the 
problem, however, is only obtainable on an examination of bank 


but those 


great improvement during the past year over 1927, and 


figures not ordinarily published. 


MonEY EXPANSION AND TRADE STAGNATION. 


As might be supposed, the of current accounts to 
total deposits is by no means constant. I have had our figures 
taken out for a series of ten years, showing the proportion for 
Beginning with the boom year 1919 we find that the 
proportion was exceptionally high, 71.4 per cent. During 1920 
the boom was rapidly passing away, and the percentage fell to 
66.2. By the spring of 1921 a definite trade depression had set 
in, and in that year the current accounts dropped to 60.3 per cent, 
From that time onwards there has been a slow but constant decline. 
the successive percentages being 60.0 in 1922, 59.8 in 1923, 58.5 in 
1924, 57.3 in 1925, 56.3 in 1926, 55.7 in 1927, and 55.3 in 1928. 


proportion 


each year. 


The significance of the figures becomes apparent when we 
remember that demand deposits are essentially money in active 
use in business of all kinds, while time deposits have more of the 
character of money investment and money for which 
no trading use can be found at the 


awaiting 
We should naturally 
expect the proportion of demand deposits to rise or fall according 
as trade is good or bad. How close the correspondence is we shall 
see better if we look at the fluctuations over short periods. I have 
had a chart prepared showing month by month for the past two 
years the variations in the proportion of demand to total deposits, 
and the curve presents a striking paralielism with those of employ- 
ment and other indices of trade activity. From a low point early 
in 1927 the curve mounted rapidly and remained at a high level 
throughout the second half of the year. It will be remembered 
that at that time trade was comparatively good, and that a year 
ago, when I last addressed you, the outlook was distinctly 
encouraging. In the first part of 1928, however, the curve of current 
accounts showed a clear downward trend, and despite a substantial 
rise in the early summer, when trade was temporarily better, it 
sustamed on balance a severe fall, and remained at a low level 
in the later months of the year. 1t seems evident, therefore, that 
close agreement exists between business conditions and the pro- 
portion of current accounts to total deposits, and it is impossible 
to avoid associating the gradual transfer from current to deposit 
accounts, which our figures show to have been proceeding at varying 
rates ever since 1920, with the continued trade depression. The 
seeming discordance between monetary and trade conditions 
may therefore be attributed in part at least to the fact that although 
there has been an increase in the total volume of money there has 
not been a corresponding increase in the amount actively engaged 
in trade, 


moment. 


ANALYSIS OF ADVANCES. 


Mr. McKenna then dealt: with other balance-sheet items and 
commented as follows on an analysis of the Bank’s advances : 
The total of advances does not furnish a precise measure of the 
accommodation given to trade and industry. It for 
this purpose to know how they are distributed among the various 
Industrial, trading and other groups. Some critics of the joint 
stock banks have suggested that too large a proportion of advances 
8 allocated to customers who borrow for the purpose of carrying 
8tocks and shares, and that trade and industry ar correspondingly 
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deprived of their full measure of bank accommodation. It would 
require detailed information regarding the items which make up 
the total of bank advances in order to decide whether this criticism 
is justified or not, but the figures of our own Bank may be of some 
guidance, and I therefore propose to give you the proportions of 
our own advances which were outstanding to the various groups 
of borrowers June 30 last. The analysis takes too long to 
permit of my giving the figures for a later date, though it may 
safely be assumed that no marked in distribution 
occurred during the last six months. 


change has 


The figures disclose the interesting fact that our largest borrower 


is the group of undertakings engaged in the textile industries. 
This group, which includes brokers, merchants, spinners and 
manufacturers, accounts for 12} per cent., or close on one-eighth, 
of our total advances. Almost the whole of this amount. is lent 


to the cotton and wool industries in roughly equal proportions, 


silk and other textiles accounting for only a very small part. 
The next largest group falls under the general heading of 
building and Jand. Loans in this section amount to no less than 
11} per cent. of the total. In view of the marked activity in the 
building trade all over the country in recent years, and of the 


fact that very heavy and prolonged expenditure is often involved, 
particularly in large scale development it is hardly sur- 
prising that the figure is high. It 
for investment in houses and land and for the purchase or con- 
struction of houses for the buyers’ own oc: he larger 


se hemes, 


includes temporary advances 


upation, but t 


part of the money has heen lent direct to builders, contractors, 
brick-makers and others. A loan for building purposes is almost 
invariably repaid on the fulfilment of the contract or sale of the 
building, while a temporary advance for investment in houses 


and land is usually granted pending the arrangement of a morigage. 


As a result a high degree of liquidity is a characteristic of the 
group. 

Equal to the last-named figure is that made up of loans to 
wholesale and retail traders, the percentage again being 11}. More 
than two-fifths of this strikingly large total is lent to retailers 
with a single place of business. We have 31,000 loans of this 
particular character, the average amount being only £330. These 
figures are remarkable as showing the wide extension of credit 


the ultimate 


goods 


given for the distribution of all kinds of to 

consumer. Probably a large part of the accommodation extended 
by the Bank to wholesalers and retailers has the effect of 
enabling them to give regular credit to their customers, and if 


. , 
this be so we have in these advances an indirect form of consumers 


credit, which has recently been a subject of some discussion. 


The next largest group includes the heavy industries, iron and 


steel and other metal manufacturers, engineers, machinists, ship- 
builders and so on. These take 7}? per cent. of our loans. Con- 
ditions in the different branches vary widely some sections 
show marked prosperity. while others are in a state of extreme 
depression. It is therefore reassuring from a'l points of view 


to find that our loans to these industries are well distributed over 
the whole field. 

Some 
farms, but 


for ordinary 


of the 
the larger 


} 
aavances, 


of 


Agriculture takes 64 per cent. of ow 
money is lent to assist in the purchase 
part made up of temporary advance 
operations. ‘These show a clear seasonal movement, reaching their 
peak in the late summer and tending to decline towards the winter, 
but the figure for June 30 is probably fairly close to the average 
for the year. Our loans for financing current agricultural require- 
ments number nearly 15,000, the being less 
than £500. 


Under the next heading, food, drink and tobacco, I have grouped 
together a number of trades, no one of which absorbs any 
amount of credit, but which in the aggres 
our advances. Then come a variety of undertakings, including 
importers as well as manufacturers, dealing with leather, 
and chemicals. The total advances to this group amount to 4 per 
cent. A further proportion of 4 per cent. consists of loans extended 
to a number of miscellaneous trades, including newspaper under- 
takings and paper manufacturers. Shipping and transport absorb 
34 per cent. of the total. 


is farming 


ave amount 


rage 


large 


ate take 6 per cent. of 


rubber 


I have as vet made no mention of the coal trade, which is under- 
; depression accompanied by grave suffering 
throughout the coalfields. It so happens that our advances to 
the mining group, which includes, in addition to collieries and 
coal merchants, all kinds of mining and quarrying undertakings, 
are Jess than those to any of the others so far enumerated, and 
amount to only 24 per cent. of the total. This is the last of my 
groups of loans which are made directly and specifically to finance 
the production and distribution of commodities, but the list by 
no means exhausts the full amount of advances which in fact are 
used for purposes of trade and industry. 


going protracted 


Our professional and private advances, together with loans on 
trust accounts, aggregate 64 per cent. We know that the great 
majority of these loans are used in the borrower's 
profession, but it is obviously impossible to be certain that a part 
of them may not be applied to other purposes. 


business or 


The next group comprises local authorities and gas, electricity, 
water and other public utility companies, which together take 3} 
per cent. The greater part of the loans to local authorities consists 
of temporary advances in connexion with public undertakings. 


Next. advances to entertainment companies, clubs, societies and 
associations, churches, hospitals and schools, amount altogether 
to 24 per cent., and these constitute another group in which the 
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use made of the loans is predominantly for trade purposes. A 
word of explanation is required at this point regarding a small 
group of items which are not advances, strictly speaking, but are 
included under that heading for book-keeping purposes. These 
are the debit balances on certain impersonal accounts, together 
amounting to 1} per cent. 

We now come to a group, accounting for 8 per cent. of the total, 
which comprises loans to insurance companies and brokers, finance 
houses, trust companies and foreign banks, and miscellaneous 
finance loans. The last item is composed in the main of loans to 
directors of trading companies for re-lending to their own under- 
takings. Borrowing by finance houses and trust companies is 
generally for very short periods only. Loans to foreign banks 
are many times exceeded by deposits placed with us by those 
institutions, and are largely for the purpose of financing inter- 
national trade. Here I may interpose another interesting point. 
Only an insignificant proportion, in fact less than } per cent., of 
our total advances is extended to undertakings operating abroad. 
In other words, practically the whole are for home purposes of one 
kind or another. 

The remaining 8} per cent. of our advances may he described 
broadly as money lent for investment in stocks and shares. This 
description, however, is liable to be misunderstood unless some 
explanation is given. When stocks and shares are deposited as 
security for a loan it is usually impossible for us to determine 
with certainty that the advance has not been required for a specula- 
tive purpose. We discourage leans which are clearly for that 
object. 

It is therefore clear that if on a strict analysis we could add together 
all those loans, without exception, which represent part of the 
necessary equipment of production and trade we should arrive at a 
very high proportion of the total. How high the proportion is it is 
impossible to say with exactitude, but I arm sure we shall be on the 
safe side if we assert that nine-tenths of our advances to customers 
are of this character. Finally, it is of interest that on the date of 
this analysis our loans and advances were extended to more than 
180,000 borrowers, the average amount outstanding being about 
£1,200. 

In closing his address Mr. MeKenna said: Ten years have passed 
since the conclusion of the most recent, and we devoutly hope the 
last, great war in the world’s history. They have constituted a 
decade of grave difliculties, involving problems of exceptional 
magnitude and complexity. Disappointments have been frequent ; 
many setbacks have been suffered. But I do not think it will be 
denied that considerable progress has been made towards a more 
ordered and prosperous world, Perhaps the most solid contributions 
to this final result have been made during the past year. The 
steady advance towards the ultimate elimination of the risk of war 
and the efforts now being undertaken to reach a final settlement of 
the reparation problem are noteworthy movements in the field of 
international affairs. At home much has been achieved in improving 
the relations between employers and employed, and the need for 
industrial reorganization has become more widely recognized and 
accepted. It may be said with truth that the prospects of peace, 
both international and industrial, have brightened. Peace between 
nations and within nations is a primary condition of our welfare, and 
whatever the temporary state of trade, however slow we are in 
solving the financial and industrial problems which confront us, 
we still look forward with unshaken confidence to the time when the 
better relationships now established shall become the foundation 
of general and permanent well-being. 

The Report was adopted, and other ordinary business was 
transacted. 





ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO. LTD.— Cont. 


Our working margin of profit between money and bills was 
slightly less than in 1927, namely, 8s., against 9s. 9d. 

The figures in the balance sheet and profit and loss account call 
for no particular comment. 

The total balance-sheet figures at £29,753,448 2s. 5d. show an 
increaso of about £3,000,000 over those of last year. Our holdings 
of short-dated Government securities have expanded by £1,772,000, 
as we were of opinion that this would be advantageous for the 
company, owing to the good rates of interest obtainable. 

The account “ Bills Discounted ” in the balance sheet shows an 
increase of about £1,800,000 as compared with last year. A strong 
demand for commercial bills was in evidence practically the whole 
year; this was mainly on Continental account, and, as you will see 
from the increase in our re-diseount figure, we have as far as possible 
taken advantage of it. It would seem that, as London has for 
some timo been one of the cheapest centres in which to borrow, 
increasing usc has been made by foreign countries of acceptance 
credit facilities offered by London houses, and towards the latter 
part of tho year, certainly, we saw a distinct increase in the amount 
of prime London acceptances offering from abroad. 

The gross profits show an increase of £58,000 over those of last 
year, and after providing for dividend and bonus, on the increased 
capital, at the same rate as last year, namely, 15 per cent., less tax, 
by way of dividend, and 5 per cent., free of tax, as bonus, we are 
able to carry forward £47,988, as against £36,215 brought in. Our 
net profits have shown an increase of about £32,000, of which 
£21,000 is absorbed by dividend and bonus on the increased 
capital, the remaining £11,000 going to increase the carry forward. 

We are again greatly indebted to Mr. Newcomb and his statf for 
their skilful management of our affairs throughout the year. 


(Heer, hear.) 


——___] 
ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT Co, Ly 





MR. C, F. CAMPBELL’S SPEECH, 


Tue sixty-first ordinary general meeting of Shareholder, J” 
Alexanders Discount Company, Ltd., was held on Wednees! 
January 23rd, 1929, at the offices of the company, 94 tee 
Street, E.C., Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell, the Chairmay ie 
company, presiding. “ 

The Secretary (Mr. A. K. Bruce) read the notice eo; 
meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman: I assume that you will take the report as » 
as usual, 7 

Before dealing with the accounts submitted to you, I woy 
to refer to the loss the company has sustained in the deat 
Mr. Ernest Alexander in the early days of this month. Mr, Aley 
entered the business in 1878 when he was quite a young man 
took an active part in its management for many years as q party 
Then when the business was converted into a company, he shy , 
the same keen interest as a director and continued to do go 4 
fell ill last month. His general knowledge of the discount map 
was very great, so that we deplore his loss and his colleagues op , 
Board in particular will miss his presence among us very my 

I am glad to think that the family connection with the bys 
will be well maintained, through our colleague on the Boy 
Mr. George Alexander, whose intimate knowledge of the digey 
market is of great value to the company. 

To fill the vacancy on the Board that has been created. , 
directors have invited Mr. Newcomb to join them. There jg yy 
with so great a knowledge of the business as Mr. Newcomb, why 
managed the affairs of the company so successfully for eight 
years, in fact, since August, 1910. We are very glad that 
opportunity has arisen of recognizing Mr. Newcomb’s great gery 
to the company and of showing him how much they have 
appreciated, 

‘Turning now to the events of the past year, we have witnessed 
final step required to establish the currency on a gold basis, as 
amalgamation of the Treasury notes with the bank notes took pl 
on November 22nd last. This was effected without the sma 
inconvenience to anyone, and advantage was taken of the oceas 
to make some slight alteration in the form in which the we 
bank return is published. Wo welcome the revised form, 
simpler and therefore more easily understood. 

In pre-war days this return was the principal guide to the dis 
market as to the probable course of money in the immediate fut 
and the bank rate was governed to a large extent by the reser 
gold disclosed. In fact, a 5 per cent. or a 4 per cent. bank 1 
usually indicated a certain quantity of gold held. Looking } 
we can truthfully say that the problems before the management 
a discount company in those days were less perplexing than the 
before us to-day. 

We still have the bank return and the reserve of gold as in} 
past, but now there are other factors which occur continually a 
sometimes most unexpectedly, which tend to upset our calculation 


WenNing i 


7 


hh 


orl 
at 





for gold from Germany sets in, about which we know very litth 
or, again, we may be asked to help in keeping up the discount m 
when an unexpected demand for bills, other than ‘Treasury bilk 
arises from abroad, so that the rate is forced down and our margin¢ 
profit disappears ; or, again, the volume of money at the dispos 
of the discount market is so small that we frequently find oursel 

short of funds through causes over which we have no control avi 
about which we have little information. 

I am not mentioning these matters by way of complaint in a 
degree. Conditions which are difficult for us to gauge are equa 
difficult for bankers and others working in different spheres. 
point is that an ever-increasing degree of efficiency and informatir 
is required in a discount business, as in all branches of finance ai 
commerce, if we are to hold our own and to produce satisfactory 
results. 


fully employed and has been of benefit to us throughout the year 
that occur from time to time for operating profitably. 

I referred last year to the stabilization of the Italian lire a1 
the Belgian franc on a gold basis. France has now taken the sat 
step by fixing her franc at 124.21 to the £; it may be said, therefor 


that all the important currencies in Europe are now established ‘ 
a gold basis. 


condition of many trades in the country. The hope expressed 


not been realized and even now the outlook is not very cheerful. 
rather than to trade developments. 

flowing into the bank freely. 
been very inconvenient to the discount market. 


being nearly the same as that withdrawn during the autumn. 





The report 


and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


(Con*inued on preceding column.) 





For instance, when the position looks fairly clear a sudden demani' 


The increased capital placed at our disposal a year ago has bee 


in our bill operations we have once again been obliged to rely p 
on Treasury bills to a very great extent, owing to the deplorabl 

8 - 
: i 
year ago that a revival would take place in our basic industries has 
It is true that the figures cf the Clearing House show a record, 
but this is due to greater financial and Stock Exchange activities, 


The bank rate has continued at 4} per cent. throughout the year, 
and we may be thankful that the authorities were wise enough not 
to be tempted to reduce the rate in the summer when gold was 
Had they done so, we should have 
seen a sharp rise in the auturnn almost certainly, which would have 
As it is, the stock 
of gold in the bank remains about the same as a year ago, owing 
the amount received into the bank during the first half of the yeaf 
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t be stated exactly, but he felt sure that they were 
on the safe side if they asserted that nine-tenths. of their 
advances to customers were of this character. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

In concluding his speech, Mr. McKenna referred to the 
outlook now that ten years had passed since the con- 
dusion of the War. The decade, he said, had been one 
of great difficulties involving problems of great magnitude 
and complexity. Disappointments had been frequent, 
and setbacks had been suffered ; but he did not think it 
could be denied that considerable progress had been made 
towards a more ordered and prosperous world. 

Artuur W. Krppy. 


could no 


Financ t 
inancial Notes 

New Isstr REsutts. 
\, THOUGH the Commonwealth Loan was only subscribed 
lo the extent of 16 per cent. by the public, underwriters 
having to take up 84 per cent., while the Wakefield Loan was 
not fully covered, underwriters having to take 23 per cent., 
these results seem to have been due to the rather high prices 
at which the loans were offered, rather than to any congestion 
of the new issue market. For on the day that the allotments 
were out in these cases, gilt-edged securities enjoyed quite a 
jump, which has | drawn attention to the option which is 
open to holders of the 5 per cent. Treasury Bonds to convert 
into 4 per cent. Consols. 

In other markets the feature has been the continued demand 
for Mond Nickels, now dealt in as International Nickel of 
Canada, as far as the “ assented ” shares are concerned, these 
having reached a new high record level. Both Montreal and 
Wall Street have continued to force prices higher in their 
security markets, Montreal favouring Nickels, and Electric 
power and traction securities, while Wall Street has been 
booming Steels and general industrials on hopes of fresh 
records in industrial activity. The gamble in Rhodesian 
Coppers also is said to be based upon the idea that American 
interests may buy for control of this great potential 
production. 


cd bd * + 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK. 

An excellent balance sheet is presented by the National 
Provincial Bank, the figures showing an increase of nearly 
£17,000,000 in Deposits at £290,310,253, while the expansion 
of acceptance business is indicated by a rise of over £7,500,000 
in the Acceptances, Endorsements, and Engagements, at 
£19,563,740. On its assets side the balance sheet indicates 
a position of notable liquidity, Cash standing at £34,362,652, 
as compared with £32,078,961, while Money at Call was over 
£4,000,000 higher at £25,920,942 and Bills Discounted stood 
at £43,547,739, as compared with £38,993,472, a notable 
departure having been made on this occasion in the presen- 
tation of this last item by showing the amount of the Treasury 
Bills included in it, this being £28,765,000. That the bank 
has not failed to assist trade is indicated by the rise in the 
total of Advances by nearly £4,000,000 ata figure of 
£150,523,520. 

* * 


* *” 


AUSTRALIAN LEASES. 

The Australian pastoral companies who have contributed 
so much to the wealth of Australia, through their development 
of the sheep farming industry, are still exercised regarding 
the question of continuity of tenure. At the meeting on Tuesday 
last of the Australian Pastoral Company, the Chairman, 
Mr. F, A. Keating, after referring to the terrible losses and 
great difliculties, due to the drought of the last two years, 
referred to the -problems arising from the 1927 Land Act, 
a matter which, he said, had been dealt with by the Land 
Administration Board of Queensland in a manner which 
reflected great credit upon the Board and upon Mr. Payne, 
its Chairman. But Mr. Keating considered that under the 
1927 Act scant justice was done to the holders of the expiring 
pastoral leases, and that, subject always to the claims of 
closer settlement on lines specially suitable for the purpose, 
it would not only be more just, but more in the interest of the 
industry so vital to Queensland that a more sympathetic 
attitude should be adopted to those who had done so much 
in the past and who, from their knowledge of the country 

(Continued on page 142.) 
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PROSPECTS 


MR. F. A. KEATING’S REVIEW 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Australian Pastoral Company 
was held on l'uesday, January 22nd, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C., Mr. Francis A. Keating (chairman) presiding. 


The Chairman, in the course of his remarks, said :—-Although 
I cannot begin my address, as | should have hked to have done, 
by a statement that the disastrous Queensland drought, which 
during the last three years has caused us and other Wucensland 
pastoralists such serious losses, has come delinitely and completely 
to an end, 1 can at any rate say that owing to good rains which 
have failen during the last few weeks the preset position even 
in the drought area is materially better and more hopetul than 
it was @ year ago. 

This improvement, however, has only occurred quite recently, 
and during the past financial year which we are 


how reviewing 


the drougnt has continued with little or no relheit in the districts 
Within wich our stations of W arenda, Fort Constantine, Gumbardo, 
and Warrnambool Vowns are situated, While our Southern stations, 
consisting ol Amby Downs, Authornga, and the Muaranoa Group, 
have again had a good raintall, and quite a satisiactory year. Of 
all our stations that which has sullered most is W arencda. 

On that property the raintall last year has been only three inches, 
and the etiect of this, followimyg on talis of less than tour inches in 
both the two preceding years, lias been to reduce what a lew years 


ago was a tlourisiing station, with 143U,0UU sleep and 15,000 bi ad 
vl cattle, to the n which 3,vUU or 4,0U0U sheep, 
and some 3,UUU head ol cattic, are struggling 


couditicn Of a desert « 


lor existchce,. 


The comparatively satistactory result of our past year’s working 
is due mainly to the good season experienced on Oller stations, 
and it is from this cause that 1 am able, to-day, to congratulate 
you on the tact that, in spite of Our heavy stock losses im the dry 
areas, the accounts we present to-day show @ prolit sullicient to 
provide for those losses out of revenue, and to pay again the same 
dividend of 8 per cent. tax free, which we paid a year ago, while 


the sum we carry forward is increased from £24,623 to £41,908. 


SATISFACTORY Woo. CLIP. 

As I have often said at these meetings, our chief requisites for 
@ successful year are a satistactory wool clip, coupled with sub- 
stantial stock sales, and both of these we have been fortunate in 
having had during the past year. Mr. Young, our superintendent, 
has shown all his usual energy and good judgment in making 
large sales of sheep at satistactory prices, and as our purchases of 
stock only amounted to £8,19U, our net revenue from stock sales, 
less purchases, has amounted to the large sum of £55,614, as com- 
pared with only £5,037 received from this source in the pre- 
vious year. 

On the other hand, we had a credit for wool in our last accounts 
of £254,472, whereas in the present accounts our wool credit is 
only £196,310, but last year's credit was swollen by £34,072, 
received from Bawra out ol the proceeds ol past clips, against 
which there is no corresponding credit this year, so that apart 
from Bawra this year’s clip of 7,022 bales has yielded us £23,590 
less than our clip of 7,751 bales in the previous year, the net return 
per bale having been on this years clip, £27 Yd., against 
£28 l2s. 3d. last year. 


lds. 


LarcE Ligvuip RESOURCES. 


In the balance-sheet the most conspicuous feature is again tho 
extremely strong financial position, and the very large liquid 
resources Which 1t discloses. This bas been a characteristic ot all 
our recent balance-sheets, and 1 am sure you will agree that it 
is a most desirable one. (Hear, hear.) 

A summary of the present position is given in a cable received 
yesterday from our managers In Australia, which is as follows :— 
“Season Amby Downs, Authoringa, and South Comingin good 
and assured until winter—on Guimbardo season fair, on Maranoa 
Group fair, and all stock in good condition, but more rain needed 
to ensure success of second lambing ; Warrnambool Downs scason 
now good, and should remain so six months; Fort Constantino 
season good and position safe for increasing stock. Warenda— 
greater part still droughty, but fair feed in parts, which would 
allow some ewes to be returned for lambing.’ 


Tho report was unanimously adopted. 
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and their larger financial resources, were likely to be able to 
meet more successfully than any newcomers the ever-present 
contingency of drought and to maintain the high quality of 
the merino flocks on which the prosperity of Queensland and 
of Australia so greatly depends, 

A. W. K, 


Motors and Motoring 
Simpler Gear-Changing 


Many designers in their efforts to popularize motoring, and 
so gain a wider field for their markets, are paying heed to 
simplification of gear-changing. This aim is in the right 
direction and improvement is clearly long overdue. I have 
previously dealt fully with the ordinary gear-box, the chief 
principles of which have remained very similar for the last 
thirty years, and shown the reasons why gear-changing calls 
for a certain amount of skill and practice initially. Free- 
wheeling devices, which greatly assist gear-changing and tend 
to more economical car maintenance, have also been referred 
to. These devices are additional accessories inasmuch as they 
tan be used with the orthodox type of gear-box. There are, 
too, a few new kinds of box in which the constructors have 
aimed at getting better all-round results, and it is proposed 
here to refer briefly and as untechnically as possible to five 
examples, 


One of British design which has been on the market 
for some little time now, is the gear-box used on the 


9 h.p. Riley, and which is incorporated in the new 14 h.p. 
six-cylinder. In this instance, the change is more a modifica- 
tion than a radical alteration. The objects are to simplify 
the third speed change where four forward gears are used and 
to give a degree of quietness on third similar to that obtained 
on top. The gear-wheels are of nickel chrome steel on large 
diameter seven-spline shafts, ground and hardened. The 
shafts run on oversize bearings. In addition to the usual 
direct drive top gear the third speed wheels are in constant 
mesh and have helical teeth. The engagement for third is by 
dog connexion. Gear-changing is effected in the ordinary way. 

An American gear-box, which has somewhat similar intent» 
is that used on the medium and larger size models of Graham- 
Paige. It forms one of the very rare cases of a trans-Atlantic 
machine having four forward gears. The speeds are changed 
in orthodox fashion by a central flexible lever which has a 
catch for first or emergency gear. Reverse is opposite second, 
and third is opposed to top. Third and top speeds are self- 
contained and consist of two outer members which have 
internal teeth. The outer member of the forward gear is 
connected with the gear-wheel inside the after sleeve, and 
these are coupled to the propellor shaft. Engagement of 
either of these gears, which are top and third, is by sliding a 
splined sleeve which passes inside the inner gear-wheels. If 
this splined sleeve is slid forward by the selector rod the after 
constant mesh gear is brought into play ; while if it is slid 
backwards the forward one is connecten with the drive, the 
back one being free. With a relatively large six-cylinder 
engine, such as the American always uses, and these * twin- 
top” gears—as they are known—it is possible to employ a 
high ratio for fourth or top gear. For example, on the 23.4 h.p. 
Graham-Paige top is 3.9, while third is 5.9 to one. The 
arrangement gives in effect a geared-up top, so that the highest 
speeds may be run with less noise, vibration, and unpleasant- 
ness, and at lower cost, since clearly for a given vehicle speed 
the engine will be doing fewer revolutions. This last advantage 
must not only result in saving of petrol and oil but also in 
reduced wear of the bearing surfaces. On the other hand, a 
really useful third gear for rapid acceleration and climbing can 
be used, while here again the substantial asset of equal quiet- 
ness on third in comparison with top is obtained. Especially is 
this of value in these days of long journeys. 

A notable production, which is a revival in modified form, is 
the half-automatic gear-box which can be had as an extra on 
the 80 and 20 h.p. Armstrong-Siddeley chassis. The idea is 
to simplify gear-changing and to reduce noise, while by les- 
sening the time normally taken to effect a change it gives 
speedier acceleration. A hand and a foot control are used for 
this gear, but instead of the usual long lever to one side of the 
driver the selection is made by moving a small lever working 
in a marked dial on the top of the steering wheel. Selecting 
year does not make the change, and in this way the driver has 
the advantage that he can choose his ratio in advance and not 
necessarily have to wait till the actual time of change. ‘The 
change itself is effected by the full depression and release of a 
pedal which replaces the ordinary clutch pedal. . When this 
pedal is partly depresved a customary clutch action is obtain- 
able. 

An example of a designer trying to give inercased efficiency 
hy use of special gearing is the French Voisin car. For instance, 
on the 16/50 hyp. six-cylinder chassis there is a compound 












relay which gives.a high and lew rear axle ratio. Thy. . 7 
ratios are duplicated and with the three forward geaps ine 
gear-box six forward ratios are available. The chang, 
final ratio merely calls for the turning of a small finger... 
thumb lever on the instrument board. An ingenious part ‘ 
the system is that the ordinary vacuum servo motor Used tf 
the four-wheel braking is employed to make the chap, 
just referred to. The piston in the vacuum cylinder, whig, 
neatly assembled near the torque tube, provides a yop, 
motion by which the high or low ratio is engaged. The pig 
or wheels are of good width and are chamfered off to give 
engagement, while the cushioned effect of the suction bist 
lessens the possibility of grate. The high and low back 
ratios can be changed while the car is in motion. With; 
arrangement the former five to one back axle ratio has 
replaced on this 16/50 chassis by 4.6 and 6.7 to one ratios, 4 
high gear allows the car to travel at speed on the open py 
with the motor turning well below its maximum, whieh 
over 4,000 revolutions a minute. For instance, the car 
72 miles an hour at 3,500 r.p.m. of the engine. The low ry 
is of use for stiff climbing and for rapid acceleration in traf 
while it saves gear changing in the ordinary way. The my 
of the six forward ratios is from 4.6 to 21.8 to one. The ea 
started in low second, and as soon as it is moving the g 
lever can be pulled back into low top. When some way 
been gained a touch of the control, together with th 
pression of the clutch pedal, immediately brings the hi 
ratio into use. If the car is brought to a crawl another tun 
the lever, in a reverse direction, brings the low top into act 
when the car will accelerate, and thereafter high top ean 
engaged. 

‘The last illustration to be given is the new design emplo 
on the American productions of General Motors, know 
the Cadillac and its smaller sister the La Salle. On by 
these 90-degree Vee 8-cylinder engined chassis what is ky 
as the Synchro-Mesh silent gear-change is employed. It 
claimed that with it any driver, in any circumstances 
change gevr easily, quickly, and without jerk. Clutches 
used in combination with the gear-wheels, and before engay 
ment of the gears is made a clutch is connected which spe 
up the wheel to be meshed or decreases the rate as requir 
When engagement has been made, the clutch is releay 
Anyone who has read the two previous articles on the gy 
‘box will appreciate what this means. The Synchro-Mes 
gear-change effects all changes up-—naimely, first to seco 
and second to top—these cars have three-speed boxes-—-whil 
also assists the driver to change from top into second. | 
claimed that by the special mechanism changes are ind 
pendent of the viscosity of the oil. It is significant and as 
of the times that this gear-box, upon which I understaai | 
experiments extending over two years have been expend 
should be incorporated as standard on cars which clearly are | 
mainly one- or top-speed machines. It is right, too, thi | 
British designers, who specialize in the high efliciency chassis, 
with an economically small engine and four-gear ratio, 
should note this effort on the part of this vast American motor 
producing corporation. 
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at death can be pro- 
vided for £75 a yea 


5,000 from age 30. If the 


proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. 
year. 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
| Further Correspondence of | 
| SAMUEL PEPYS | 

| 


1662-1679 














Edited by J. R. Taaner, Litt.D. 185. net 
‘The interest and value of these letters are 
unquestionable,” says The Times. | 
Many of them supplement entries in the Diary relating | | 
to Pepys’s work and contain his views (expressed 
without reserve!) on matters, official and unofficial. | | 
Uniform with the previously published “ Private iB 
Correspondence, 1679-1703.” (2 vols. 36s. net.) | | 
LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. | 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Establisked 1837. Incorporated ) Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid up Capital, £4,000,000, Rese Tve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8 0) Reserve Liability of bs pnt ors, ES,000,0 0, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on th Bank’s Branche gho tralian | 
States and Dominion of New Zealand TELEGRAPHTC REMITTANCES | 
ate also made. BILI S are purchased or sent for coliection. DEPOSITS | 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on { 


epplication. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





For Cretonnes 


in all styles and 
colouring visit 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 





Story & Co., Ltd. 
LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE. 
Cretonnes. 
Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 
Patterns Post Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


{incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
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STRATTON-INSTONE 
LTD 


A National Organisation 
the 





for distribution 


of 


DAIMLER 


CARS 


INSTONE LTD 
10 Berkeley Street, W. 


STRATTON - 
27 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Brighton, Bournemouth, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds. 


























Reconstructive Service in 


the Coalfields. 


UR service in the coalfields has never been 
It has been 
work, 





confined merely to relief work. 
concerned with 
specially for single men who are ineligible for 
esp y 


also providing some 


relief; with the encouragement of schemes of 
public utility; the provision of allotments and 
seeds, of leather and necessary tools for boot 


repairing, etc., etc. 

The needs of the people in distress are not only 
physical. It has been our endeavour to take help 
to them which shall express the fellowship of 


the givers. 


WE NEED YOUR CONTINUED SUPPORT. 


Clothing, especially for men, is urgently needed. 


Please send gifts of money and cloth 
which will be gratefully acknowledge re 
lo the 


COALFIELDS DISTRESS 
COMMITTEE 


Joan M. Fry) 





: West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, I 2IENDS HOUSE, EUSTON RD., 
Paid up Capital ‘ coe ‘ . £4,500,000 LONI W. 1. 
Reserve Fund ane a. one = £ 4,450,000 
Reserve Liability o f Propt etors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 Cleti , f England should t 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every AT, ‘ 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank ‘eas 
throughout Austraha and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, ob 
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PERSONAL 

CALL TO THE NATIONS.— You must read “ The 

i Royal Religion "for a healthy, peaceful, progressive 
and spiritual Humanity. Post paid, Is. Gd. Sec., Matov 
Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Kensington, London, W. 11. 
A POCTOR STATES that one half of the work in 
t his busy life is unnecessary and that all should 
take steps to attain good health through exercise. ‘THE 


MACDONALD SMITH COURSE of HEALTH AND 
ENERGY will teach you how to get fit and keep fit with 











a minimum of time spent, whateyer your age or occupa- 
tion.- Write to-day for free booklet “ Health and 
Energy "* to Macdonald Smith (Dept. S., 94 Gower 
Street, London, W.C. 1, 





rPYHE CIVIL AND MILITARY AGENCY has been of 

great assistance in sgving moncy and trouble to 
many homecomers secking permancnt and temporary 
homes. Special branch tor care of chiidren Write 
for free bookict to ©. and M. Ageney, Abbey House, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THEATRE 


rR” ALTY (Ger. 2690) Evenings at 8.30. 
r BIRD-IN-HAND. 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees ‘Thursdays and Saturdays, at 2.50. 
S24th PERFORMANCE 
== es 
CONCERTS, &ce. 
FIRST CONCERT 
_— CANTATA CLUB, 
» FOURTH SEASON, L920 
TURSDAY, FEBRUARY L2TH, SECULAR CANTATAS 
1. “* Vergnugte Pleissen-Stadt.’"” Wedding Cantata. 
2. Weichet nur.” 
3. No. 207. Drama per Musica, “ Auf Schmet- 
ternde Tone.” 
Singer DOKOTHY SiLK, 
ASTRA DESMOND. 
STRUART WILSON, 
PALE SMITH. 
A subscription of £1 4s. (including tax) entitles the 
payer to membership of the Club, and to one (ftrans- 
ferable) ticket for concerts A subscription of £2 2s. 


(inclading tax) evtitles the payer to membership of the 
Club, and to two (transferable) tickets for five concerts, 
ac 

The Sixth Concert (The St. Matthew 
open to all purchasers of tickets at Ss. Od. each (including 
tax), obtainable only in advance from the Secretary. 
Single tickets for the other five concerts may be obtained 
through members only upon application in advance to 


Passion) will be 


the Secretary, price 5s. each. No tickets will be sold 
at the doors 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Secretary 





HUBERT J. POSS, Oxford University Press, Amen 
House, Warwick Square, H.C. 4 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
BANKNOTE FOR JEWELLERY, Gold, Silver, 
i Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Vental Ilates (not 
Vulcanit Ac Scrap, auy condition, large or smail 
quantities cash at once; highest prices goods re- 


turned if offer not satistactory 
known ftiru Beutiey & Co., 


Cail or post to the well- 
} Oxford Street, Wot 


APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT / 
WANTED _ 


PPLICATIONS are invited by the Council of the 











Liverpool Medical Institution for the post of 
RESIDENT LIBRARIAN Salary £200, with house 
free of rat umd tax Apply, with testimonials, to 
General Secretary, ‘The Medical Institution, Liverpool, 
by February 4th 

OF EDUCATION 


-_- 

The Beard propose to appoint shortly four H.M 
Inspectors (Women), one of whom should have special 
knowledge of Domestic Subjects and, if possible, general 
qualifications in Science 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form 
and must reach the Board not later than mid-day on 
February 12th, 1929. Copies of the prescribed form, 
together with particulars as to salary and conditions 
of employment, can be obtained on application in 
writing to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1 

Persons who have already submitted applications for 
appointment as lnuspectors ander the Board need not 
renew their application 

OF EDUCATION, 


i —~ 

The Board propose to appotnt shortly four H.M 
Inspectors (Men), two of whom must be specially qualified 
for work in Secondary Schools 

Applicants with qualifications In Clas 
or Modern Languages will be preferred 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form and 
must reach the Board not later than mid-day on 
February 12th, 1929. Copies of the prescribed form 
together with particulars as to salary and conditions of 
employment, can be obtained on application in writing 


ies, History 


to the Secretary Board of Education, Whitehall, 
Loudon, SW. 1 

Persons who have. already submitted applications 
for appointment as lospertors wuster the Board need 
not renew their applications, 





YLASGOW, KELVINSIDE ACADEMY Wanted, 
I HEADMASTER. Applications, stating age, quali- 
and experience, along with copies of testimo- 
nials, will be received until February 2nd by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. J.T. TULLOCH, €.A., 209 West George Street, 
Glasgow, from whom all necessary information may be 
obtained. 


fications 


} EICESTERSHTIRE COUNTY COUNCIL’ 
4 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY LIBRARIAN. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
Full-time Librarian. Preference will be given to persons 
who have had professional experience. Commencing 
salary £300 per annum, The person appointed will be 
required to take up duties on the Ist May, 1929. Appli- 
cations accompanied by net more than three recent 
testimonials should be forwarded to the Director of 
Edueation, County Education Office, Grey Friars. 
Leicester, not later than Saturday, 16th February, 1929. 


\ ERCHANT 

4 Lancashire, of the Foundation of John Harrison, 
1618 \pplicationsareinvited forthe positionet HEAD- 
MASTER of Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby, which 
will be vacant in September, 1929, through the retirement 
of the present Headmaster, An applicant must be a 
Graduate of a British University. The salary offered will 
be £1,250, rising by annual increments of £50 to a maxi- 
mum of £1,500. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. G. Muir Matthews, 
28 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. Applications 
must he received on or before February 23rd, 1929. 


TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 





Siecle UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
\ GRAHAMSTOWN 
(UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


SENIOR LECTURER IN 


PSYCHOLOGY, 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Lecture 
to take charge of the Department of Psychology. 
Appointment probationary for first two years. 





SALARY £450 per annum rising by annual increments 


of £25 to £650 per annum. 


rRANSPORT.—-£40 will be allowed towards Passage ex- 
penses, subject to a proportionate refund in the event 
of termination of the engagement within three years 
from the date of assumption of duty. 


Duties..-The suecessful applicant will be required 
to assume duty on the Ist July, 1929, 


Applications, together with copies of testimonials 
(all in triplicate) should reach the Secretary, Office of 


the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (from whom forms of appli- 
eation and further particulars may be obtained) not 
later than the Ist Apri, 1929. 

— —_ —_ a 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
f YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GLRLS, 
all branches of the 


sjons, 


&e. 


Training for 
Secretarial and Administrative 
i Languages. One or two vacancies tor 
tiploma Course (12 months) which qualities for first-class 
sppointments.—Central Employment Bureau, 54 Kussell 
sguare. W.C. 1 


rofes 





peg omy EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGER FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
KORHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 


110N SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W 
rON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss EK. Eb. Lawrence.—¥For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
tioard of Education apply to the Secretary 


KENSING- 


| ” ENSINGTON COLLEGE detinitely guarantees you 
a salaried appointment on completion of training 
as a secretary. Over five appointments were available 
ior every qualified student last year.—Write to Mr. 
S. MUNFORD, Kensington Coilege, Bishop's Road, 
W. 2, for prospectus, or telephone Paddington v046. 








: EK ADLER SOCIETY. 

Mr. I). Mitrinovic will speak at 
Rooms, 55 Gower Street, W.C. 1, at 8.30 on Tuesday, 
January 29th. Subject. “ The Origin and Development 
of Individual Psychology.’ Admission for non- 


> 


members, 2s 


the Society's 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TS i BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Kd., Bedford.-Principal: Miss Stans- 
teld. Students are trained in this Colfege to become 
teachers of Gymnastics, Course of Training extends over 
iu yrs. Fees £166 a year For prospectus apply Secretary. 





se Bb AUTOMOLILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGKH, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Pounded especially to train boys of good education for 
the automobile industry Probationary term. Appoint- 
meats for qualified students, Syllabus from the 
Head master, 


7. JOURNAL OF CAREERS.—A valuable Tide 

for parents with boys and girls at public School 
secondary schools or universities. Indicates ney 

promising Openings and warns of those which are Ove. ? 

crowded. Authoritative articles by leading men & wo Ket 

in all walksof life. 1s. monthly from 61 Conduit St.Wy, be 
’ € 





~ ——s 
rPVRALINING FOR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS Wong 
—St. Francis’ College, Harrow. Students Prepared 
for the Social Studies. Certificate of London | iversity 
and for the Lnterdiocesan Council Examinations, qualify. 
ing for paid posts. Practical training given in all kindsg 
social and religious work. (Clubs, Rangers and Guidg 
After-care, Infant Welfare, Sunday-schools, &c.), Gy 
duate stall, Resident and non-resident students recejyeg 
For particulars, apply Miss Preston, Aspen Lodge, Sy. 
bury Hill, Harrow. 














TNIVERSITY OFr LONDOX, 
ture on “ LES RELATIONS INTELLES 

IS ENTRE LA FRANCE ET L’Allp 

will be given (in French) by M. le PRo. 


k 
FESSEUR KE. VERMELL (Professor of German (gy. 
temporary Literature in the University of Strasbourg, 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London (Gower Streg 
W.C. 1) on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6th, 1929, 4 
5.30 pm. The Chair will be taken by Professor Denig 
Saurat, D.-¢s-L. (Professor of French Language ag 
Literature in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, without ticket. 











EDWIN DELLER 
Academic Registrar, 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


M R. W. R. SEAGROVE, M.A., 5 years Master Gin 
4 almond Double Blue, formerly President C.U.AL, 
opens First-Class Preparatory School at 
Jauuaty.—Apply: Normansal, Seaford. 


Seatord ig 





(COAST SAUGERN, 
Bracing yet sheltered positiog 
Good record in Scholarships an 


o RATORY SCHOOL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
on top of Kast Clif. 


sport over 50 years. MKelerences given and desired 
Headmaster, E. A. Tregoning, M.A, (Trin, Coll., Camb 





I OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 
for boys between the ages of 12 anc 14 on March lst 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 








by Examination beginning March 5th, 1920. Boy } 

examined at Kossall and in London.—Apply The 

Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood it 
DERBYSHIRE.— Music Scholar 


1 ner NT COLLEGE 

ship of £35 per annum, increasable 
offered in Maren. For particulars, apply Headmaster 
Usual scholarship examination for the award probably a 





six scholarships and a few exhibitions held in Jum 
Vhese are additional to reductions for sons of Clergy and 
Otticer 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


WHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION— 
Uplands School, St. Leonards-on-Sea An open 
scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition 


wo 
Last day 

















girls over 12 and under 14 on July 3ist, 1929 
of entry March sre Examination early in May 
Apply to the HFAb MISTRESS, 
| R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOO! Dolgelley, N. Wales. 
LCudowment 1711. 
tieadmistre Miss k. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, MLA 
I IGHFLELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS Private Kesidential 

school for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 

ot. ELPHIN'S SCHOOL DARLEY DAL! 
Ss MATLOCK 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS 

An Entrance Scholarship of £80 a year will be offered 
in May next. Candidates must be over 12 and under 14 
on September ist, 1929. Entry Forms for Examia- 
ation and all particulars from the Head Mistress. Last 
date for entry, April 30th. 
rAYUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 

Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls 


resident only). Isrincipal: Mrs. L. M. KELLEHER, Ist 








Hons. French, Trinity College, Dublin 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
qycusecEs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
ry TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 


ledge of the best Schools and Tutors ia this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending free of charge prospectuses and 
rRUSTWOKTHY INFORMATION and ADYICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of tees should be given. 
J. & J, Paton, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, 





London, F.C. 4, Tel.; 5055 Central, 
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LS AND TUTORS Reliable information ar > Pa 
cane concerning sthe most suitable establishme md FOREIGN __MISC E L L 
rill be given tree of charge to parents stating their ENTON om — ANEOUS 
nirements (kin - of school, age of pupil, locality \ ) N.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First BIG PRI 
Z wee red, range of fees, & an” Meet. Meee a cles. Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of | / — tT i PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth- 
a Knightley, Ltd., S« Rave tic rps nts, 61 Con dy rit Street jown. Garden Kestaurant. The la Se g prices; always best Call or posts 
: x < pee ! andon Toot “) e: an FR 
: ; —_ % | relephone 6 send ge eee : = ~=- —- . — ee Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W 
. - publishers of SCHOOLS,” the most comple te guide \ EVEY. LE CHATEAU HOTEL, on lake Beary —- 
to Schools in €% tence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. ee _COEES.. Peusion from 44s. weekly, sharing 3es 
nn Synge oo Gaga eagle -_ en ——- cn icy — — 
r\HE LESSER PI RLIC SCHOOLS. BOAR A a yg Have your Overcoats. Suits. Cos- 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller 3 RD RES Sil lines urned absolutely like new by experts 
pe asicsenoots whi Oe ne unis enna — —— a. i IE NC E Al ‘D SUITES 10s ratic ns and Rey free during t ning yy rit ‘ 
: pes nage Oe > . ! — —_ i __ | descriptive price list or i . ‘ 2 
rs. quite rea t ‘ hall be pleased t r send garments for free es 
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THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
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A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
PERSIA 
B E. G. BROWNE, 
. MB. F.B.A., F.R.CP. 
In 4 volumes. Demy 8vo. 
21s net each. 


The four volumes of the late 
Professor Browne's history of 
Persian literature are now pub- 
lished by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, and can therefore be 
obtained in a uniform. style of 
binding. Volume I:—-From the 
Earliest Times until Firdawsi. 
With a frontispiece, Volume II: 


Firdawsi to Sa‘di (1000- 
With a frontispiece. 
“The Tartar Dominion 
(1265-1502). With 12 pilates. 
Volume IV: Modern Times (1500- 
1924). With 16 plates. 


- rom 
1290). 
Volume III: 


RABI‘A THE MYSTIC AND 
HER FELLOW SAINTS IN 
ISLAM 


By MARGARET SMITH, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


Demy 8vo. 10s net. 


“An interesting little study in 
Sufi sainthood. The book is divided 
into three parts, the first dealing 
with the life of Rabi‘a, the second 
with Sufism and her contributions 
to it, the third with the position 
of women in Moslem countries in 
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& pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
r times, and with other female 
saints of Islam.’—-7Jhe Times, 








THE BRITISH 
IN TROPICAL AFRICA 


An Historical Outline. 
By IFOR L. EVANS 


With 12 maps. 
12s 6d net. 


Crown 8Bvo. 
After a 
African History, the author deals 
with each of the Dependencies in 
West and East Africa, and, finally, 
with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 


general outline of 


CANTEENS IN THE 
BRITISH ARMY 
By SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, 
ELD. BLT. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 
This short history describes the 
growth of the canteen system 
from the sutlers of the eighteenth 


century down to the Navy and 
Army Canteen Board of the Great 
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physical 


a general 


has made the newest 
theories the basis of 
philosophic outlook. The book is 
undoubtedly _ the that he 


has yet given us, and his talents 


richest 


as an expositor have never been 
more brilliantly exhibited.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


The SECOND IMPRESSION is 
almost exhausted and a 


THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION 
is now being printed. 


Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
“An illuminating book.’’—The 
Daily Telegraph. “A book of 
absorbing -The Daily 
News. “ The most intelligible ac- 
count yet issued of recent ideas 
the nature of the 
physical world.”—-The Spectator. 


interest.” - 


concerning 


ANATOMY AND THE 
PROBLEM OF BEHAVIOUR 


By G. E. COGHILL 


With 52 text-figures. 


Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


A study of the psychology of 
animal behaviour based on a 
parallel study of the anatomy of 
the nervous system, 


CREATIVE EDUCATION AT 
AN ENGLISH SCHOOL 


By 
J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE 


With 63 illustrations and 25 wood- 
Crown 4to. [6s net. 


“Creative Education is worthy 
of a careful study by parents, 
teachers and the public generally. 
It is one of the few educational 
books published recently that is 
based on actual practical experi- 
ence instead of on theories woven 
out of fantasy—and often out of 
entire ignorance of child nature— 
that lead the reader into pitfalls.” 

The Queen, 


cuts. 


Or 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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SEXTI PROPERTI QUAE 
SUPERSUNT OPERA 


Edited by 1 

L. RICHMOND 

Royal 8vo. 25s net. 
“It is safe to say that this 7 
book is the greatest single con- 4 


tribution ever made to the study 

of Propertius, and an achievement 

which will — much credit to 

British learnin; The Scotsman, | 

THE CAMBRIDGE 

ANCIENT HISTORY 
Volume VII. 
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CHIES and THE RISE OF 
ROME. Edited by S. A. COOK, 
Lit.D., F. E. ADCOCK, M.A.,, 


and M. P. CHARLESWORTH, 
M.A. With maps, tables, and 


plans. 
Royal 8vo. 37s 6d net. 
“The beginnings of Rome, the 
dubious regal age, the scanty 


monuments of Servius Tullius and 
the Tarquins, here put on a 
clothing of reality; and the old 
legends, read in the light of re- 
cent discovery, receive a new and 
probable interpretation. 
Probably even the expert will find 
here much that he did not know. 
The whole work, in fact, is a mine 
of learning, and cannot fail to 
seize and hold the attention of all 
who love history.” 

The 
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$4 Ss 








SOME NOTABLE 
SURVEYORS AND MAP- 
MAKERS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, 
AND EIGHTEENTH 


A Study in the History of 
Cartography 
By SIR HERBERT 
FORDHAM 


Crown 8yo. 


CEORGE 
With 9 illustrations. 
Os net. 


uthor has aimed 
linked up with the 
notab my carto- 


The a 
an ~ outline, 
personalities of 
graphers, of the progress of the 
art and science of cartography 
the period which preceded 
Govern- 


at giving 


during 
the 
ment 


modern systematic 
surveying. 


POPULAR MAP-READING 
By E. D. LABORDE 


Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

It is hoped that this book may 
be of assistance to those who, 
whether on foot or by car, 
cause to consult maps. 
author's aim has been to produce 
a popular work, a text-book which 
the non-specialist can appreciate, 
and above all one that is not too 
unpleasant The 
is a master at Harrow School, 


to read author 
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